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THE MODERNISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
THE MAKERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Christian public has so long been accustomed to the existence 
and use of the Bible, that it is difficult for the average man to put him- 
self, even in imagination, back into the time before the Bible came into 
being. Yet there was true religion even then. The Old Testament 
was the product of religion, not its producer. It was primarily effect, 
not cause. Holy men in times past spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, and a partial result was the Old Testament. But the 
good men preceded the good Book, and the latter would have been 
impossible apart from the former. 

The prophets of Israel had no Bible. They made Scripture as 
they went along. Their mighty sermons were not expositions of 
texts, but interpretations of life. Never in Israel was religious pro- 
gress made with such rapidity and splendor as under their guidance. 
Whence came the materials of their preaching? In part, from the 
past history of their nation, preserved for them in more or less incom- 
plete form in the traditions handed down by the fathers from age to 
age. But in far larger part, from a contemplation of the seething 
world of their own day. They brooded over its problems; they 
experienced its suffering; they rebuked its sins; they appreciated its 
aspirations; they voiced its deepest longings, and formulated its 
unspoken ideals. They conceived their task to be that of interpreting 
the world from Jehovah’s point of view. They sought to vindicate 
the supreme place of religion in life. They strove to give the world 
religious meaning and value. They faced the world with convictions 
about God and righteousness and by faith they overcame the world. 
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Notwithstanding apparently insuperable obstacles, they claimed 
the world for God, and made good their claim to the satisfaction of 
the faithful. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT A RECORD OF ISRAEL’S RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


The Old Testament contains the substance of their teachings and 
those of their successors. It constitutes thus the record of Israel’s 
choicest religious experience through a period of approximately one 
thousand years. As “the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns,” so Israel’s religious needs changed from age to 
age. She was brought into closer and closer contact with the great 
world-powers. Her horizon was consequently widened economically, 
politically, intellectually. The simple life of the nomad became more 
and more complex with every decade. The currents and counter- 
currents of oriental civilization brought enrichment to Israel on every 
hand. The naive simplicity and wonder of the child gave place to 
the maturity and wisdom of the full-grown man. Narrow provin- 
cialism was compelled by circumstances to make way for world- 
views. Religion and theology must needs keep pace with the advance 
along other lines. Clarity of vision in things secular cannot long 
go hand in hand with obscurantism in things religious. The task of 
Israel’s religious leaders, therefore, was to keep Israel’s religious 
consciousness up to date. The Old Testament is the record of their 
response to Israel’s ever-changing religious needs. 

This record clearly shows that Israel’s thinkers were not in bondage 
to tradition. They faced the problems of their times as free men. 
They did not disdain to learn from the past, indeed; but, on the 
contrary, strove to conserve all that was good in their heritage. Yet 
they hesitated not to break with the past when necessary to the main- 
tenance of the vitality of their religion. Ideas that had had their day 
were cast aside to make room for new ones when advancing knowl- 
edge and deepening experience showed them to be no longer tenable. 
Many examples of such procedure are afforded in the pages of the 
Old Testament. The narrative in Samuel represents Jehovah as 
having moved David to take a census of Israel for which he then 
afflicts Israel with a deadly plague. But the teaching that Jehovah 
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punished Israel for having committed a sin to which he himself had 
incited their king proved incompatible with the growing ethical sense 
of Israel. Hence in the Chronicler’s narrative, which assumed form 
centuries later, the initial impulse toward the census is traced back 
to Satan rather than to Jehovah. Jehu’s slaughter of the adherents of 
Baal received the enthusiastic indorsement of the zealous Jehovah- 
worshipers contemporary with him; but a later age, revolting against 
such bloodthirsty measures even in behalf of the true religion, voices 
its protest in the judgment pronounced upon the house of Jehu for 
this act by the prophet Hosea. The doctrine of the inviolability of 
Jerusalem as the city of Jehovah’s sanctuary, which in Isaiah’s 
hands did good service in behalf of courage and faith, is unsparingly 
denounced by Jeremiah as a fetish destructive of all real spiritual and 
ethical religion. The teaching that all suffering and calamity are due 
to sin, is one upon which great stress was laid by the prophets, together 
with many of the psalmists as well as the sages who gathered the 
Book of Proverbs. This doctrine is directly and forcefully attacked 
in the Book of Job, where whatever else may or may not be taught, it 
is at least shown that piety and prosperity are not interchangeable 
terms. Thus the teachers of Israel met the questions of the times 
untrammeled by the fetters of the past. Loyal to the spirit of their 
predecessors and profiting immeasurably by their rich experiences, 
they set about their work with zeal and courage confident that the God 
who had guided, stimulated, and strengthened the fathers would not 
fail their children in the time of need. He who had spoken in the 
past was equally ready to speak in the present, for was he not the 
ever-living God and ever-loving Father ? 


THE BIBLE AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Herein lies food for thought. Is not the Old Testament attitude 
toward the past with its treasures and the present with its problems 
the right one even yet? Is not the task of today essentially the task 
of all time, past, present, and future? We have our world to which 
we must give religious value even as the prophets found it for theirs. 
Are not the raw materials of ‘our religious evaluation the same in 
essence as theirs—a heritage from the experience of our predecessors 

plus the contents of our own distinctive experience? Others have 
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labored and we have entered into their labors. We have a goodly 
heritage. The treasures of experience stored up for our use have 
never before been equaled, But this surely does not excuse us from 
the obligation to add to our inheritance and to pass it on enhanced in 
value to our successors. The achievements of the past must not lie 
like leaden weights upon the spirit of the present, but must lend wings 
to thought and give eager expectancy to life. 

Is not all this true of religion in general and of the Bible in particu- 
lar? The religious experience of the past, whether inside or outside 
of the Bible, is of value to us in proportion as we can reaffirm it in 
our own experience and supplement it from our own life. We must 
come in contact with the great realities of life for ourselves directly 
and immediately. We cannot live upon the experience of others, no 
matter how great and good they may have been. Not even Scripture 
may absolve us from the necessity of thinking our way to God for 
ourselves. It may indicate for us the way which our fathers trod, 
but we must tread it too. It may give us their interpretation of their 
world, but we must interpret our own world. This is the ever-present 
task of faith. Such contact with reality is death to hypocrisy and 
cant. Only so are genuine enthusiasm and serious devotion to the 
interests of the kingdom of God within our reach. 

Shall we then cast aside our Bibles? God forbid! As well might 
the philosopher discard the long history of human thought and attempt 
to start de novo, or the mariner burn his maps and charts and smash 
his compass. Here is an invaluable record of man’s search after God 
and of his progress toward the ever-receding goal of ideal manhood. 
Here is inspiration and hope for all succeeding generations. As our 
forefathers hurled themselves into the struggle in behalf of truth, 
righteousness, and God, so will we. As they won their triumphs in 
the strength of God, so shall we. As they treasured the records of 
the experience of their predecessors as their most precious possession, 
so will we in turn treasure theirs and hand on to our children, if God 
will, an enriched inheritance. 


THE GREEK PAPYRI AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


REV. GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D. 
Caputh, Scotland 


I 


Few discoveries in recent years have awakened more widespread 
interest than the countless papyrus documents that have been 
recovered from the sands of Egypt. Some of these have been found 
among the ruins of ancient temples and houses; others have formed 
part of the cartonnage in which crocodile mummies were enveloped; 
but far the largest number have come from the rubbish-heaps on the 
outskirts of the towns or villages, to which they had been consigned 
as waste paper instead of being burnt as among ourselves. Of the 
Greek papyri, with which alone at present we are concerned, the 
earliest dated document is a marriage-contract of the year 
311-310 B. C., and from that date they extend throughout the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods far down into Byzantine times. Their 
special interest, however, for the student of the New Testament may 
be said to stop with the close of the third or fourth century after 
Christ; but before proceeding to notice their significance in this 
direction, it may be well to say something of the material of which 
they are composed, and the history of their discovery. 

That material, as their name denotes, was papyrus, so called 
from the papyrus-plant, from which it was derived by a process of 
which the elder Pliny has left a classical account and which has 
been successfully imitated in recent times. The pith of the stem 
was cut into long strips, which were laid down vertically to form 
a lower or outer layer. Over this a second layer was placed, the strips 
this time running horizontally. And then the two layers were fastened 
and pressed together to form a single sheet, the process being assisted 
by a preparation of glue moistened, where possible, with the turbid 
water of the Nile, which was supposed to add strength to it. After 
being dried in the sun, the surface was carefully smoothed with 
ivory or a shell, and was then ready for use. 
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The side preferred for writing purposes was as a rule that on 
which the fibers lay horizontally, or the recto, as it is technically 
called, but this did not prevent a frequent subsequent use of the 
verso, or back. Official documents in particular, which were no 
longer required, were frequently turned to other purposes, the origi- 
nal writing being either crossed or washed out, as when we find a 
private letter written over an effaced notice of a death, or the verso 
of an old taxing-list serving a schoolmaster and his pupil for a writing- 
lesson. 

The size and character of these sheets naturally varied consider- 
ably with the quality of the papyrus from which they were formed, 
but for non-literary documents a very common size was from 5 to 
54 inches in width, and 9 to 11 inches in length. Where more space 
was required, this was easily obtained by joining a number of sheets 
together to form a roll—a roll of twenty sheets, which could be cut 
up or divided at will, being apparently a common size for selling 
purposes. But this was a mere matter of convenience, and smaller 
quantities were easily procurable on demand. The price paid was 
naturally determined by the size and nature of the paper provided, 
and in view of our ignorance on these points, the few figures that 
are available do not give much guidance. But it is clear that papyrus 
was by no means a cheap commodity, and this helps to explain the 
frequent use of the verso already referred to, and the difficulty which 
the poor often experienced in procuring the necessary material for 
writing, as when the writer of a letter from the Fayim, now in the 
Berlin collection, adds on the back of a communication to his brother 
regarding various agricultural matters: “Please send me some 
unwritten paper, that I may be able to write a letter.’’! 

In itself papyrus is a very durable material, when not exposed to 
the action of damp, and it is consequently owing to the singularly 
dry climate of Egypt that these documents have been preserved in 
such large numbers there, while they have almost wholly disappeared 


« Berlin Griechische Urkunden, III, 137 f.; No. 522 (iii, A.D.): xal [éd]v oor 
gary, wéupov wor xdprnv, tva evpoluely ypdyar. The inter- 
change of the singular and plural in this request should be noted, as illustrating the 
occurrence of this epistolary plural in later Greek, a fact that has an important bearing 
upon the interpretation of various passages in the Pauline epistles. 
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elsewhere. The earliest discoveries took place in 1778 at Gizeh, 
where the fellaheen produced a chest containing about fifty papyri. 
As, however, purchasers were not forthcoming, all these, except one 
now in the Museum at Naples, were destroyed—for the sake, so it is 
said, of the aromatic smell they gave forth in burning. No further 
discoveries are reported for about twenty years, after which we hear 
of various sporadic finds, more particularly at Saqqarah, the ancient 
Memphis. But it was not until 1877, when several thousand docu- 
ments, of widely different characters and dates, were unearthed 
among the ruins of Crocodopolis, or Arsinoe, the old capital of the 
Faydm district, that public attention was fully awakened to the far- 
reaching importance of the new discoveries. From that time the 
work of exploration has gone steadily on, and collections have been 
formed in the most important libraries in Europe and America, 
these collections being named either from the locality where the 
texts were first discovered, as e. g., the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, or from 
the place where they are now preserved, as the British Museum 
or Chicago Papyri, or in a few instances from their owners, as the 
Amherst or the Reinach Papyri. The difficulty of deciphering these 
frail, and often sadly mutilated, papyrus leaves is of course very 
great, and is at present engaging the attention and patience of many 
of our leading scholars; but how much still remains to be done 
before even the existing materials can be made available for the 
ordinary student is proved by Professor Grenfell’s statement last 
year that of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, stored in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, only about one-sixth had then been deciphered. 

Of the papyrus documents, which are now in our hands, a com- 
paratively small number, about six hundred in all, are literary, of 
which about one-fourth supply us with texts not previously known. 
Among these is what can claim to be the oldest Greek literary MS 
in existence, a poem of Timotheus of Miletus, dating from the fourth 
century before Christ, while fragments of Homeric and other texts, 
belonging to the succeeding century, are still some thirteen hundred 
years older than the generality of Greek MSS. Other new texts 
embrace fragments of Sappho, the Paeans of Pindar, the lost Con- 
stitution of Athens by Aristotle, and the Odes of Bacchylides. And 
as showing that surprises in this direction are by no means exhausted, 
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GEOMETRICAL PROCESSES cd. 100 A.D. 
(The Ayer Papyrus) 
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the last two volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (V, VI, both 1908) 
contain respectively a new history of 396-5 B. C., variously ascribed 
to Theopompus or Cratippus, and large fragments of the Hypsipyle 
of Euripides, from a papyrus of the second or early third century.’ 

To the New Testament student, however, the main interest of 
the finds centers not in the literary, but in the non-literary papyri. 
The number of these cannot be stated with any degree of exactness, 
but they may certainly be reckoned by tens, if not hundreds, of 
thousands. And their variety is as remarkable as their number. 
The larger portion consist of official or semi-official documents, 
such as the reports of judicial proceedings, petitions, census and 
property returns, wills, contracts, and so forth. But there are also 
a large number of private letters which, like all true letters, are often 
of the most self-revealing character, and throw the clearest light upon 
the whole domestic and social relationships of the people.s Not, 
indeed, that the actual contents of these letters are often of any 
special interest. Their authors, whether they write with their own 
hands, or, through “not knowing letters,” avail themselves of the 
services of a professional scribe, are as a rule content to state the 
matter on hand as briefly and baldly as possible, while the lengthy 
introductions and closing greetings with their constantly recurring 
formal and stereotyped phrases, produce a general effect of monotony.+ 
At the same time, it is impossible not to feel the arresting charms of 
these veritable documents humains, written with no thought of any 
other public than those to whom they were originally addressed, and 
on that very account calling up before our minds, as more elaborate 
documents could never have done, the persons alike of their senders 
and recipients. 


2 See further Dr. F. G. Kenyon’s useful article on “‘The Greek Papyri”’ in the 
Quarterly Review, April, <g08, pp. 333-55- 

3A convenient edition of these letters, so far as they belong to the Ptolemaic 
period, is provided by Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae Graecae (Teubner, Leipzig, 1906). 

4+Ina letter, for example, of the second century (Berlin Gr. Urk., II, 245, No. 601) 
the closing greetings, which are conveyed from a number of persons, occupy no less 
than 13 out of the 31 lines of which the letter consists; and similarly in one of the 
letters addressed to the military prefect Abinnaeus, in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, the writer takes up nearly one-half of his short communication with personal 
greetings to his ‘‘lord and patron’’—“‘almost as generous a scale as in a Pauline epistle”’ 
(Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, II, 305). 
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The significance of the non-literary papyri is, however, very far 
from being exhausted by this merely personal interest. They put 
the paleographers, for example, in possession of a continuous chain 
of documents extending over a period of about a thousand years, 
by means of which many old errors can be corrected, and the whole 
history of book-production before the adoption of vellum put in a 
new and striking light.‘ 

Nor to the historian is their value in any way less remarkable. 
If it be the case, as we have been recently assured, that it was the 
want of adequate “records” that prevented the Greeks themselves 
from being the founders of scientific history, that is certainly no 
longer the fate of anyone who seeks to reconstruct the internal con- 
dition of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Contemporary documents, whose 
genuineness is incontestable, now lie before him in such abundance 
that their very number constitutes one of his greatest difficulties, 
and it will need much careful sifting and comparison before their 
results can be fully appreciated. These results cannot of course 
be entered upon just now, but one or two points may be noticed, as 
indicating the nature of the light which they throw on the historical 
background of the New Testament and of early Christianity. 

Thus, who can fail to recognize the importance of having the 
“enrolment” of Luke 2:1, 2 illustrated by the recovery of a large 
number of similar enrolments or census-returns, known by the same 
name (a7oypadai)? Various particulars regarding these returns 
may still be doubtful, but it may be taken as established that they 
followed a cycle of fourteen years, and that in all probability they 
originated with Augustus, perhaps as early as 10-9 B.C., points 
which must be kept in view in attempting to fix the exact year of 
our Lord’s birth. Nor is this all, but recently there has been found 
among the British Museum papyri a rescript of a Roman prefect 


5 See e. g. the skilful use of the evidence of the Berlin papyrus-collection made by 
W. Schubart in his recent study on Das Buch bei den Griechen und Romern (Berlin, 
1907). Those who are beginning the study of the papyri may also like to be referred 
to another “Handbuch” in the same series, Aus den Papyrus der Kéniglichen Museen, 
by A. Erman and F. Krebs (Berlin, 1899), where German translations are given of 
various typical documents. The Greek texts of eleven documents have been printed 
by Lietzmann as No. 14 of his Kleine Texte. An edition has been brought out in 
England by Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge, and is procurable for a few pence. 
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containing an order for all persons who happened to be residing out 
of their own districts to return at once in view of the census about 
to be held in the seventh year of Trojan (103-4 A. D.), so that it is 
clear that Herod, when he issued his similar order in Palestine, was 
not acting on his own initiative, but in obedience to instructions 
from Rome, as St. Luke’s narrative clearly implies. The relevant 
passage in the new rescript is so short and so interesting that it may 
be quoted in full: 

Gaius Vibius Maximus, prefect of Egypt [says]: Seeing that the time has 
come for the house-to-house census, it is necessary to compel those who for any 
cause whatsoever are residing out of their homes (or districts) to return to their 
own homes, that they may both carry out the regular order of the census, and 
may also attend diligently to the cultivation of their allotments.° 
When too in the striking, though somewhat obscure, account of a 
process before the prefect in 85 A. D. we find the magistrate releasing 
the prisoner in deference to the wishes of the multitude,’ or in the 
summary of a trial are confronted with the speech of the prosecuting 
counsel,* it is impossible not to recall what took place in the case 
of our Lord (Matt. 15:15), and of St. Paul (Acts 24:2 ff.). Or, to 
pass to a later period in the history of the church, while the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Decius, and the consequent demand 
for libelli, or certificates of conformity to the state religion, were 
previously well known, it is surely a great gain to be able to look 
upon actual specimens of these /ibelli, attested by the signatures of 
the libellatici themselves, and certified by the commissioner that had 
been appointed to examine them. “Not only,” testifies a certain 
Aurelius Diogenes in one of these /ibelli to those chosen to superintend 
the sacrifices, “have I always continued sacrificing to the gods, but 
now also in your presence in accordance with the decrees I have 
sacrificed and poured libations and tasted the offerings, and I request 
you to countersign my statement.” The request is granted in 
the words, “I, Aurelius Syrus, as a participant, have certified Diogenes 
as sacrificing along with us.’’® 

6 British Museum Papyri, Ill, 124 ff. 

7 Papiri Fiorentini, I, 113 ff., No. 61, ll. 61 f.: xaplfouae oe rots 


SE. g., Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1, 79 ff., No. 37—the report of a lawsuit regarding 
the custody of a child, which curiously recalls in certain particulars the judgment of 
Solomon. 


9 Berlin Gr. Urk., I, 282, No. 287. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


The United States contains 24 million children of school age 
(5-18 years). The Sunday schools of the United States, 140,000 in 
number, enrol 134 million members. Of these, 14 million are teach- 
ers, the remaining 12 million (excluding members of adult classes) 
are boys and girls. Approximately one-half, therefore, of all our 
children are enrolled as pupils in our Sunday schools. This makes 
clear to us the opportunity of the Sunday school as an institution for 
instructing and training the men and women of tomorrow. 

The Sunday school is one of the modern agencies for education. 
It began in England in 1780 A. p., and was introduced into America 
about one hundred years ago. Its rise and growth belong to the 
modern movement on behalf of the children, to understand them and 
to provide for them a suitable, adequate education. The founders 
of the Sunday school were Christians, and members of churches; 
they built up the Sunday school as an adjunct to the church, as the 
juvenile department of the church. For the church up to this time 
had done little directly for the children beyond teaching them the 
catechism and “confirming” them or taking them into membership 
at adolescence. It was assumed that the home could and would do 
all that was needed for the children in the way of religious and moral 
instruction and training. But through the past century it became 
increasingly clear that the home was leaving much undone, and that 
a part of the religious and moral instruction and training of the chil- 
dren could better be given by teachers than by parents, and with the 
children in social groups. 

An additional reason for the growth and importance of the Sunday 
school is the fact that the public schools have been concentrating 
their work upon intellectual training, and are just now doing less than 
formerly to develop the moral and religious qualities of the child. 
The national educational system of the United States, at the opening 
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of the twentieth century, had almost completely and professedly left 
to the home and to the Sunday school the direct, systematic moral and 
religious education of the children. The explanation was that the 
public school had all that it could do to furnish the intellectual instruc- 
tion and training. Now, the foremost educators agree that such a 
distinction of function and division of labor is impracticable and 
unwise, partly because moral and religious education are more impor- 
tant than intellectual education, partly because it is obvious that the 
home and the Sunday school are not doing all that is needed for all 
the children, and partly because education is a unitary process which 
can best be carried on organically, the moral, religious, intellectual, 
and physical training being given together, so that the whole child is 
reached all the time. The National Education Association, therefore, 
in 1905, officially declared: 

The ultimate object of popular education is to teach the children how to 
live righteously, healthily, and happily; to accomplish this object it is essential 
that every school inculcate the love of truth, justice, purity, and beauty through 
the study of biography, history, ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and 
manual arts... .. The building of character is the real aim of the schools, 
and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of millions for their maintenance. 


This idea of the function of the public schools is certainly right, 
and the best schoolmen are already reshaping their school methods 
to accomplish the supreme end of character and good citizenship in 
the boys and girls of America. When the public schools generally 
shall have adopted this aim, shall have made the necessary adjust- 
ments in the subject-matter and methods of their educational process, 
and shall have secured teachers who are competent and skilful for 
the ethical instruction and training of children, then the responsibility 
of the Sunday school in this essential matter will be lessened. Note, 
I do not say ended. The public school will be a most useful ally, 
because it will reach the children with its ethical instruction and 
training five days in the week, and five hours in the day. But evan 
then the mission of the Sunday school will not have ceased, for the 
Sunday school teaches religion as well as ethics, and the relation 
between religion and ethics—two things which the public schools 
decline to teach, because they are state schools separate from the 
church. 
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Meanwhile, the public schools will require many years to embrace 
the newly defined ethical aim, and to make the necessary transfor- 
mation. So that the Sunday school must still for years carry the 
chief responsibility—next to the home—of giving the children appro- 
priate and adequate moral instruction and training along with their 
religious education. 

In fact, the Sunday schools now include four educational elements 
in their total process—religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics. Not 
only do the Sunday schools aim to give instruction in all four of these 
subjects, but they also seek to give something of the four in combination 
at every session. The method in the average Sunday school is to use 
some passage of the Scriptures as a text or basis of class study, and 
from it to instruct the children in some Bible history and teaching, 
some religious ideas and feelings, some theological doctrine, and some 
moral principles which by exposition and application are fitted to 
the daily life of the children. The particular proportions of the four 
elements in the mixture, the interrelation of these elements, the cor- 
rectness or usefulness of the teaching given, depend chiefly upon the 
teacher—or, if the teacher is without individual method, it depends 
upon the “lesson help” which the teacher employs. 

The average Sunday-school teacher has a limited and imperfect 
knowledge of religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics. Each subject 
of the four has had a long history, each is the outcome of a long 
process of development, each is the product of human experience and 
reflection. One cannot really know religion or theology, or the Bible, 
or ethics without knowing men—not a few men, not contemporary 
men only, but mankind. To know mankind is the goal of our 
largest study, particularly in the college and the university. It is in 
our higher institutions of learning that knowledge of religion, theology, 
the Bible, and ethics is to be acquired. What proportion of our 
million and a half Sunday-school teachers are graduates of colleges ? 
And of these graduates, how many of them have become competent 
students and teachers of these four subjects? The teachers in our 
Sunday schools are aware of their deficiencies and are very humble 
about them. Few persons put themselves forward to teach; gener- 
ally the teachers are drafted for service by the minister or superin- 
tendent, and the minister or superintendent must take whom he can 
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get, with a small range of choice. ‘Certainly the Sunday schools are 
well worth while, even with these non-professional and moderately 
equipped teachers, who—notwithstanding their limitations—are 
doing a great and vital work for the children. If the impartation of 
knowledge was the main purpose of the school, they could not succeed 
so well; but the real purpose is the development of character, the 
building-up of high ideals, the instilling of principles of true living, 
the cultivating of right feelings and motives, the development of a 
sound conscience, a clear insight, and a capable judgment. The 
Sunday schools do not commonly assume to give systematic historical, 
scientific, or philosophical knowledge of the subjects they deal with. 
The teacher aims, rather, to bring to bear upon the child its religious 
and moral environment, to impart her ideals, sentiments, habits, and 
enthusiasm, to awaken and develop the moral and religious nature 
of the child, to talk over helpfully with the boys and girls the concrete 
problems of their lives, to cultivate the social interest and spirit among 
the members of the class and within the school. The more efficient 
teacher adds to the influence which she exerts over the children on 
Sunday morning, a constant influence through the week, finding many 
ways in which to make her influence continuous, and to have a varied 
personal relationship with her little friends. The Sunday-school 
workers have been wise in not attempting much systematic formal 
instruction, first, because the children need nurture more, and second, 
because these teachers have neither the time nor the equipment 
for furnishing the children with what we would technically call 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, the Sunday-school children do imbibe and assume 
a set of ideas about God, and the world, and men, and sin, and salva- 
tion, and Bible events, and Bible persons, and Bible teachings, and 
miracles, and prayer, and duty, which either go with them through 
life, or are later with great difficulty and emotion changed. How can 
the teacher keep her pupils from contracting imperfect intellectual 
conceptions while she is aiming to help them chiefly in the region of 
the feelings and the will? By seeing to it that her own intellectual 
conceptions, which form the foundation of her teaching, are the best 
possible. The boys and girls will surely contract her theology, her 
idea of the Bible, her view of the world, her idea of miracles and 
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prayer, even when she feels incompetent in these matters and does 
not intend to teach about them. Neither in her thinking nor in her 
teaching can she differentiate religion from theology or religion from 
ethics. Religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics must all go together, so 
far as she is concerned and the children. An extraordinary teacher 
might be so good a student of these four subjects, and so competent 
pedagogically, as to be able to keep her pupils from getting many 
wrong ideas and perspectives, but this cannot be expected of the aver- 
age Sunday-school teacher, who is apt to have just the commonly 
received, conventional ideas. It therefore results that when these 
Sunday-school boys and girls become young men and women, go 
to college, and pursue studies of a scientific sort, in a scientific way, 
they are astonished at the littleness, the naiveté, the conventionalism, 
and the inadequacy of the religious, theological, biblical, and ethical 
ideas with which they find their minds furnished. Then comes 
the process of changing these child ideas for mature ones, these popu- 
lar conceptions for scientific ones. The college years, and the years 
immediately following, are apt to be darkened with religious and 
ethical uncertainty, mental distress, emotional disturbance, and 
groping about for a world-view which will accord with knowledge 
and experience. 

Now, the child cannot think the thoughts of the man. Therefore 
this kind of adjustment cannot be wholly escaped. But we should 
clear the way as well as possible, so that the transition shall be made 
normally and readily. Many think our Sunday schools retard and 
make difficult the maturing process by excessive theological instruc- 
tion at too early an age, by accustoming the child to unscientific ideas 
of things, by-literalistic and allegorizing interpretations of the Bible, 
by disregarding the relativity of our knowledge and the symbolism 
and temporalism of our religious language, and by lack of the historical 
sense and judgment. The Sunday-school instruction and training 
should be of such a kind that the children will be taught or will con- 
tract as little as possible of what will have to be discarded or changed 
when they become grown. Schools should have a deliberate plan 
to this effect, should arrange their work with this end in view, and 
should secure teachers who can meet the situation. 

Further, the pressing problems of Sunday-school curriculum and 
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method require that we should proceed to distinguish, evaluate, and 
relate the four elements of Sunday-school education: religion, theol- 
ogy, the Bible, and ethics. There is real confusion of thought about 
these things, and one needs a good deal of skilful assistance to find 
his way out. Scholars themselves have only recently become clear 
as to the meaning and value of religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics; 
indeed, some phases of the matter are still in dispute even in scientific 
circles. I will attempt to distinguish them. 

Religion is the commonly accepted term to denote our feelings and 
ideas about God and our relation to him—how we can please him, 
how we can gain his favor, how we can obtain forgiveness for our 
shortcomings and transgressions, how we can secure his help when 
in need. Recognizing our smallness, our weakness, our sinfulness, 
and our dependence, we reach out to Him who made the universe 
and created us, that we may not be alone and apart from Him, that 
we may not be overwhelmed or destroyed by the mighty forces which 
surround us and attack us. In religion we commune with the Uni- 
versal One; we find wholeness for our feeling, thinking, and living; 
we overcome our finiteness by uniting ourselves to the Infinite. We 
enter into the attitude of making his will our own, we commit ourselves 
to a perfect obedience, we devote ourselves to the doing of his work. 
As Christians our religious ideas are largely derived from Jesus, 
whom we regard as the world’s greatest teacher of religion. He 
taught men to think of God as the Creator and Director of the universe 
whose will is supreme and whose purpose for the world is to be com- 
pletely accomplished. He is a loving Father who cares for all his 
children, forgives their sins, bestows many blessings upon them, and 
offers them a perfect future salvation. 

Theology is an intellectual effort to apprehend the universe and 
human life in terms of a personal God, and to formulate definitions 
and statements concerning all the essential terms and concepts 
involved in the undertaking. Theology endeavors to explain the 
religious consciousness and experience of men in accordance with 
the current philosophical world-view, and in language which will be 
intelligible to its own time and constituency. Theology seeks to 
fathom the mysteries of the universe, to get at the how and why of 
things, to learn the origin, constitution, and destiny of mankind, to 
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account for and elucidate the existing world-order, and to forecast 
the future. Theology is the pursuit of those who by spiritual insight, 
religious experience, mental ability, and historical and scientific learn- 
ing are qualified to work with the great intellectual problems that 
confront us at every turn. The product of Christian theological 
study is contained in the great theological treatises and in the creeds 
of the church, from the first century until our own. 

The Bible is a library of ancient religious and moral literature. 
The 66 books comprised in this collection were written between the 
eighth century B. c. and the second century A. D.—a period of approxi- 
mately one thousand years. The 39 Old Testament books were 
(nearly all) written in Palestine, by a series of Hebrew-Jewish authors 
living at various periods within seven centuries. The 27 New Testa- 
ment books were written in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy, by a series of Christian writers, some of whom were by national- 
ity Jews and some gentiles, during a period of about one hundred 
years—from the middle of the first to the middle of the second century 
A.D. The Bible books were written for the purpose of religious and 
moral instruction; they were the work of prophets, sages, and apostles, 
all of whom were preachers of God and his will for men; and these 
writings were a part of their ministry, intended to teach religion and 
morality. The historical events they narrate, the historical persons 
they depict, the historical messages they include, were used by the 
authors as material of religious and moral instruction, to convey, 
illustrate, and enforce the teaching they themselves would give as to 
how men should feel, think, and act—right living was the thing they 
were after. The value of these biblical books, which have come down 
to us out of the ancient and oriental world, is partly historical and 
partly literary, but chiefly moral-religious, because this was their 
primary interest and intent. Their authors were men who faced the 
problems of life, who saw deep, straight, and clear into the eternal 
realities, and who set forth the principles by which men should live. 
Their faith, ideas, precepts, and conduct are helpful to us in determ- 
ining what our faith, ideas, precepts, and conduct shall be because 
they trod this path before us and made valuable discoveries of truth. 

Ethics has to do with the ideals, principles, and precepts of indi- 
vidual and social right living. Ethics shows the way to character 
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and efficiency. Ethics is the science of conduct, meaning by “con- 
duct”? not only the acts but the feelings, choices, and purposes behind 
the acts. Ethics furnishes the description and rationale and impera- 
tive of right. It interprets human duty for concrete situations and 
for specific individuals and groups. It leads men to the achievement 
of well-being. Ethics and religion overlap, for religion, too, sets forth 
what a man must be and do. Religion, too, enjoins and defines 
righteousness. The terms, “ethics” and “morality,” came into use 
among the Greeks and Romans when their thinkers began to differ- 
entiate life from religion, because the religion of their day was obsolete 
and unable to meet the practical needs of humanity. In modern 
times the science of ethics has arisen, and stands independent of reli- 
gion. It sets forth ideals, precepts, and obligations as laws of the 
universe, as biological and sociological principles. Religion presents 
human duty as the will of God; ethics presents human duty as the 
reasonable way to live. Religion classically rests its exposition of God’s 
will on a supernatural revelation; ethics bases its claims and its mes- 
sage upon the cumulative experience of the race and the gradual 
determination of what is right and obligatory under specific conditions. 
“Christian morality” or “Christian ethics” is an interpretation of 
human duty set in the religious ideas of Christianity. The teaching 
of Jesus presented righteousness as the will of God, and summed it 
up in love to God and man. The Christian church, by reason of its 
foundation in Jesus, teaches men what they should be and do in terms 
of religion; the obligation to know and obey the will of God arises 
from our relation to him as Sovereign of the world in which he has 
given us existence. The Sunday school, following the custom of 
the church, teaches “Christian morality” or “Christian ethics” 
rather than “Ethics.” Even in our colleges the situation is often the 
same, for the science of ethics is a recently established department of 
thought and investigation—it could not get far until the developmental 
world-view had become the accepted philosophy. And it can only 
be found now in first-class institutions where the scientific method 
controls. It is therefore too much to expect that the science of ethics 
should have made its way into the Sunday schools, where everything 
proceeds upon a religious basis. 

If, now, the characterization of these four subjects has been made 
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with approximate accuracy, what is the relative value of each for 
Sunday-school purposes, and how are they to be used—singly and in 
interrelation—to accomplish the religious and moral education of 
our boys and girls? 

Let us put the thing in this way: 

1. Does the Sunday school primarily exist to instruct the children 
of the church in the body of Christian doctrine? Is it the cosmo- 
logical and theological ideas of the Westminster Catechism, or some 
similar digest of the creeds and formulae of the church, that we most 
wish the boys and girls to learn? Is so much theology useful to the 
young? Can they understand and assimilate it? They need some 
simple religious ideas to serve them until they can think things through 
for themselves; but do they need, or can they grasp and use, a full set 
of doctrines? Only adult persons can comprehend and make use of 
the creeds, and not all of the adults succeed in doing so. The doc- 
trines of the church are the intellectual product and deposit of the 
eminent theologians of Christian history, in their effort to apprehend, 
formulate, and explain the religious experience with which they are 
familiar. These theological conceptions differ as the framers of them 
differ. The historical student of Christian doctrine can see the 
sources from which the doctrines were drawn, the philosophical 
framework on which they were constructed, the psychological pro- 


“cesses that produced them, and the practical ends which they were 


put forth to serve. Doctrine is thus seen to be man’s way of under- 
standing God, life, the world; and the conceptions of these things 
grow, change, and develop with human progress. Doctrine is not 
static, but developmental; it undergoes modification and improve- 
ment along with other branches of knowledge. Would it be better 
to postpone systematic and elaborate instruction in Christian doctrine 
to the years of manhood and womanhood, when one shall have studied 
history, philosophy, psychology, ethics, and sociology and shall there- 
fore be able to understand the history of doctrine, and shall have an 
equipment for judging what doctrine is true and useful? Neither 
children nor adolescents are in a stage where this is possible. To 
them had best be suggested, in no rigid form and without claim of 
finality, some very simple and fundamental religious ideas, these ideas 
to be subject to their reconsideration and revision farther on when 
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the right time comes. What the boy or girl needs is just a good work- 
ing hypothesis of life and the world, until he reaches maturity and 
equips himself to deal scientifically with the whole matter. 

The Sunday school, therefore, except in its adult classes, should 
devote but a minor portion of its time and effort to instruction in 
doctrine, and the catechism is not the best means to use for such 
doctrinal instruction as is to be given. The method of presenting and 
using doctrine is to be informal; doctrine is more to be implied and 
assumed than directly inculcated. Jesus’ way of using doctrine is 
the right way for ordinary religious purposes—just to assume it and 
go forward with the religious and moral instruction. The rest belongs 
to the colleges, universities, theological seminaries, sometimes to the 
pulpit or class of adults. 

2. Ought the Sunday school to undertake as its chief task to give 
its pupils a systematic, thorough acquaintance with the Bible? Is 
the Sunday school a “Bible school” in the sense that instruction in 
the Bible is its main task? Some of the men who have arraigned 
the uniform lessons have advocated in their stead a series of 
courses in which the biblical books and material should be studied 
continuously, chronologically, systematically, and completely. These 
men have had the interest, the opportunity, and the ability to study 
the Bible in this way themselves, and they assume that it would be 
well if all the Sunday-school people could do the same. They do 
not sufficiently consider that, desirable as historical Bible-study 
undoubtedly is, it is impracticable for the majority of persons, and 
there are more important things for the boy and girl to acquire in the 
Sunday-school years. The Bible does not connect directly with mod- 
ern life; eighteen to twenty-seven centuries intervene. Many of 
its ideas have to be adapted, many of its teachings have to be explained 
and applied. We of the twentieth century are not and should not be 
first-century Christians, that is, mere repeaters of primitive Christian 
thought and conduct. We must make our own Christianity for our 
own age, as they did for theirs. The Bible is not a timeless textbook 
of static absolute religion and morals. It isa literature reflecting the 
religious and moral experience and judgments of an ancient people. 
It contains much that is of permanent worth and usefulness for 
religion and morality today, notably the Sermon on the Mount, the 
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parables, and the general message of Jesus; the practical portions of 
all Paul’s letters, and considerable elements of the doctrinal portions, 
much in the general epistles, the best parts of the prophetic writings, 
of the Psalms, and of other Old Testament books. Yet the Bible as 
a whole must be regarded and interpreted as a literature, and as a 
literature out of the ancient world. Historical knowledge and skill 
are required to make or give adequate acquaintance with it. 

Boys and girls under college age will hardly have the equipment 
or experience to understand the Bible in this larger sense. They 
must have studied other history and other literature and other 
ancient religions and ethics before they can understand the Bible. 
They must have acquired the ability to hold facts in long and correct 
perspective, they must have learned to think of human progress 
developmentally, they must have become able to interpret facts and 
ideas psychologically, they must be acquainted with the principles 
of sociological science. It will be said, “Then few—young or old— 
can understand the Bible.” That seems to me to be an exact state- 
ment of the case; there are few who, properly speaking, do under- 
stand the Bible. Many things in the Bible can be immediately 
grasped by all, and can be put to use for religious and moral purposes. 
But an understanding of the Bible—that can only be accomplished 
by long and competent historical and literary study, with much experi- 
ence of life and much scientific attainment. Theological students 
after three years in the seminary go out with but a partial understand 
ing of the Bible. Scholars who spend their whole lives in the study 
of the Bible still leave their task unfinished. The Sunday-school 
teachers do not claim that they know the Bible well enough to teach it. 
As a matter of observation, one rarely sees the Bible accurately or 
adequately taught in the Sunday school. Courses that are designed 
to be historical courses of Bible-study become in the hands of the 
average teacher a series of religious and moral lessons, even when 
based more or less closely on certain facts or teachings in the portions 
of Scripture assigned for the respective hours. It is an uncommon 
thing to find a man or woman that is not a biblical specialist who 
can teach the Bible historically, and even the specialists are not always 
to be trusted. 

That is to say, we can seldom get the Bible competently taught 
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as history or literature or in relation to comparative religion or com- 
parative ethics. And if we could, the Bible so taught would be 
unsuitable for all pupils under 18 or 20 years of age. The more 
scholastic the Bible instruction, the less intelligible and the less useful 
it will be to the Sunday-school children. Of course we are to use the 
Bible in the Sunday school, since it contains much of the best material 
for religious and moral education that is available. We are to teach 
religion and morality, and make use of suitable portions of the Bible 
to that end. We are to select from the Bible such passages as are 
appropriate to the topic and purpose of the particular instruction or 
training that we are engaged upon. The passages we select are to 
be used with faithful regard to their historical setting and sense. 
The biblical story or teaching will not be literalized if it is figurative; 
it will not be allegorized, it will not be distorted, it will not be abso- 
lutized; it will not be justified for present instruction if according 
to our ideals it was not justifiable; it will not be standardized for 
twentieth-century doctrine or practice unless it is now approved. 
There are many portions of the Bible which are not useful for child- 
training. Some portions are unsuitable, other portions are unintelligi- 
ble, to the child or youth. This is true not only of the doctrinal writings, 


but of all portions which assume and require adult experience and - 


power of thought. The Bible was written by grown people for 
grown people. Fortunately, there are portions that can be used with 
children. But whole books and sections of the Bible, as well as para- 
graphs and verses, have so little relation to present-day life that they 
serve no purpose for the education of the young; e.g., the entire 
ceremonial and ritual law in the Pentateuch, the genealogies of Gene- 
sis, Chronicles, and the gospels, the apocalyptical material in Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Book of Revelation. The stories of war, slaughter, 
intrigue, deception, and gross immorality of various kinds, which 
stand in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, the Samuels, and the Kings, 
are not suitable for children and adolescents. The miracle stories, 
which abound in certain portions of the Old Testament and the New, 
including the miraculous conception and the resurrection of Jesus, are 
a perplexity to the conscientious modern-minded Sunday-school 
teacher, as to how they can be made useful for moral and religious 
instruction. The imprecatory psalms, the pessimism of Ecclesiastes, 
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the sex realism of Canticles and of many passages in both Testaments, 
Paul’s exaltation of celibacy, and similar things—are these good mate- 
rial for Sunday-school education ? We find difficulty also with another 
class of Biblical ideas: do we wish our children to think as the Hebrews 
did about the creation of the world, the creation of man, the destruc- 
tion of humanity by God’s wrath in the flood, the origin of the rainbow, 
the beginning of sin, the short era of human history, the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart, God’s sanction of the Hebrew extermination of 
the Canaanites, etc.? Do we wish to perpetuate the Hebrew-Jewish 
and primitive-Christian ideas of angels and demons, of dreams and 
visions, of special providences (punitive or beneficent), of the gentile 
religions, of the coming of the Messiah on the clouds ? 

The Bible is not an easy book to use for educational purposes. 
The public schools are using it less and less. It is not taught to 
the children in the home as it formerly was. Even Sunday-school 
teachers and students are feeling the difficulty of understanding and 
applying the Bible to present-day problems. Some portions of 
the Bible are much used, while some portions are little used. We 
have developed the very reasonable habit of using those portions 
which are simplest and most helpful; the uniform-lesson system 
presents selected passages for study. Certainly we want the Bible 
systematically, historically studied by our Sunday-school teachers, 
along with everything else that they need to know for their work; 
but in their use of the Bible with the children we shall wish them to 
select such passages and use the material in such ways as shall be 
most helpful for moral and religious education. As has been said, 
there certainly is a large amount of the biblical material that can be 
so used. But whatever portion we use, we are to keep clearly before 
our minds that the Bible is not an end in itself—-it is the child we are 
working for, and we are using the Bible only as a means of promoting 
his growth. We are not trying to see how much ancient history or 
ancient literature or ancient thought we can pack into his memory, 
but are trying to awaken and develop in him his moral and religious 
nature. 

My conclusion, then, is: The chief purpose and function of the 
Sunday school is not to teach theology, although some theology will 
be taught and used. Nor is the chief aim of the Sunday school to 
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teach the Bible, although biblical material will be largely employed. 
The Sunday school should be a school of religion and morality, where 
we teach love to God, faith, reverence, obedience, prayer, worship, and 
joy; where we communicate to the children our moral and religious 
ideals, principles, and motives, helping the children forward to man- 
hood and womanhood. The Sunday school should be a school of 
real life, where the environment shall be interesting, occupying, happy, 
and uplifting, where good habits of feeling, willing, and thinking are 
developed, where the social relationships are educative. Perhaps the 
Sunday school need make no great matter of the distinction between 
religion and ethics. The churches do not ordinarily make the dis- 
tinction; the term “religion” is used by Christian people generally 
in an inclusive sense, as having to do with both love to God and love 
to man, with doctrine, worship, character, and conduct together. 
Human duties are by the church all summed up under religion and 
are taught as religious duties. There are two aspects of Sunday- 
school education which can be intertwined, will generally be intertwined, 
but neither of which is to be neglected. On the one hand, we wish 
to develop the spirituality of the boy and girl, in the way of reverence, 
worship, faith, devotion, prayer, a sense of relation and wholeness 
with God in his universe, a confidence that God does all things well, a 
vision of the unseen realities, a reliance upon God for light, leading, 
and welfare, a steadfastness in the face of toil and difficulties, a sense 
of calm and peace for the present life, an assurance of salvation for the 
future. On the other hand, we wish to develop the moral (ethical) 
nature of the child, awakening in him aspirations to goodness, 
the sense of obligation to be and do the right, by bringing to his con- 
sciousness the ideals which men have adopted for themselves, by 
enlightening them as to the principles of individual and social right- 
eousness, and by showing them how these principles are to be applied 
to daily living. We shall seek to make him acquainted with life so 
that he will know how to meet it, we will help him to see what true 
success means, we will assist him to acquire right habits, we will find 
for him abundant ways to express in word and deed his impulses to 
work and service, so that he may become both good and useful. 
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Fifty-five hundred years ago Palestine was the Ultima Thule of 
the ancient civilizations of the Nile and the Euphrates. Even at 
that early day prairie schooners plowed the wake of the setting sun, 
and adventuresome spirits from the older civilizations sought for 
themselves new homes on a frontier facing the western sea. With 
immigrants from Hammurabi’s land, came certain ancestors of the 
Hebrew race, to contend in a life of destiny on the world’s frontier. 

The Hebrew immigrants found the country already peopled. 
Many centuries of life haunted the land with myth and legend. 
Quaint folk-lore pre-empted the spots where the newcomers pitched 
their tents and built their household fires, being the /ares and penates 
of the older inhabitants. Traditions of the older peoples, both near 
and far, were associated with hill and valley, with wood and stream, 
and furnished the new people with a picturesque background for 
their history. Just as the aboriginal legends of North America inspire 
much in our literature, so the ancient legends of Palestine worked 
themselves into Hebrew life and literature. The newcomers grew 
into the traditions of the land on which they had squatted, and forth- 
with began to create charming traditions of their own—for, was it 
not an-age when poetry grew on every bush, and when man and God 
walked familiarly together upon the earth ? 

The first step in all literature is oral. Man finds his tongue 
before he whittles his pen out of a goose quill, and he sings long 
before he writes. The genesis of the Hebrew literature was oral. 
The earliest of the Hebrew singers and their songs have entirely 
disappeared. All we know of them comes through the snatches of 
their songs which later writers have incorporated in their manuscripts. 
A vast body of Hebrew song and story is lost in the mists which ren- 
der picturesque the ancient time. By the campfires of Mars; on 
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the trail of the immigrant, when the oxen were in-spanned for the 
night; in the sheik’s tent, to the accompaniment of the lute, far 
into the night; or in my lady’s boudoir, where witching slaves lolled 
on rich oriental rugs, the earliest Hebrew singers chanted their 
songs of love and war, to ready ears and to apt memories. The 
traditional origin of the family, of the tribe, of the nation, and of 
the surrounding peoples, together with the local loves and hates of 
the common lot, were the perennial theme of these ancient oral 
geneses of literature. The Hebrew troubadors sang our later Caed- 
mon’s theme—the lofty epic of creation. Lamech’s ancient ditty, 
a snatch of which has come down to us; the attractive epic of Noah 
and his unique ark; the traditional geneses of Egypt and of Babylon, 
with the fascinating story of the tower that failed to reach the height 
of heaven; Miriam’s timbrel dance, and Deborah’s fine song of 
triumph, were some of the themes of these ancient songs and 
stories. Nothing was written. The ancestors of the Hebrews 
may have made a thousand years of history before they put a 
pen to parchment. The tongue was the efficient servant of 
memory, and one generation told to another the story of the olden 
time. 

The Hebrew immigrants found holy places and sacred shrines 
scattered over the land. Bethel, Dan, Nob, Shiloh, Hebron, Beer- 
sheba, Ramah, Shechem, and Gilgal, are a few of the holy places 
marked in extant biblical literature, and many of these shrines evi- 
dently antedate the advent of Abraham in the land. These spots 
were marked by an altar, and sometimes by a sanctuary, and were, 
of course, centers of priestly influence. These holy places served 
the cause of the literature that was to be, for they were the garner- 
houses of the Hebrew growing tradition. Sometimes the priests 
were troubadors, and chanted the local traditions. Story-cycles 
gathered about these holy places, where conditions were naturally 
right for their preservation, and also for their propagation. Long 
before they were written, the David stories were treasured and sung 
at Bethlehem. A wandering minstrel from Shiloh would chant the 
deeds of Samuel the king-maker, and proclaim the virtues of the 
sacred ark of the covenant. The Gibeah cycle of song would include 
the dramatic story of Israel’s first king. Hebron and Beersheba 
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were especially rich in Abraham lore, and Bethel was surcharged 
with the spirit of Jacob. 

The transition from oral to written tradition is easy and natural. 
Oriental oral tradition becomes as stereotyped as though it were 
actually printed. For a thousand years the stories of the patriarchs 
lived from tongue to ear. The East is still largely content to live 
that way. With the progress of the arts of life came the impulse 
to commit to writing the ancient songs and stories. The inspiration 
to write moved in a thousand ways. Perhaps a master singer would 
write out his version of a song for the use of a minstrel in another 
section, much as manuscript music used to be passed on from musi- 
cian to musician a generation or two ago. Our collection of English 
and Scottish popular ballads illustrates the general process. Until 
Bishop Percy’s time, this mass of ballads was largely oral. In our 
day, Professor Francis James Childs has added his labors to those 
of Bishop Percy, and the result is that the literature of our century 
is enriched by the printing of this body of quaint ancient folk-lore. 
Even so, but by the leisurely process of many centuries of manu- 
script creation and transmission, did the Hebrew traditions become 
transcribed from the tongue to parchment. The written story- 
cycles, as had the oral cycles, centered about the ancient holy places. 
The arks at the sacred shrines were the receptacles of the incipient 
libraries. These beginnings of Hebrew literature, whose outlines 
are all but lost in the mists of antiquity, laid the foundation for 
the biographical narratives which we find in our Hexateuch. 

All the while the nation was growing. The sweep of history set 
the kings in the center of the national stage, and the northern and 
southern kingdoms were established. The great schism led to the 
creation of a national literature, for out of that tremendous national 
experience grew the leading documents of our composite Bible. 
Both north and south developed a national consciousness, which 
found a fitting expression in the separate literature of the two peoples. 

The southern kingdom was first to set about writing and inter- 
preting Hebrew history. About the time of Jehoshaphat, a prophetic 
writer of Judah wrote a history of Hebrew origins from the southern 
point of view. All previous oral and written material lay ready to 
his hand. The arks of the holy places opened their treasure for his 
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use. The work of his pen embraces the oldest considerable sections 
of our extant Bible. In current critical schemes his work is known 
as the “J” document. From the large amount of his material 
which survives in later combinations of biblical literature, it is still 
possible to reconstruct the main outlines of “J’s” history. His 
story began with creation—possibly at our second chapter of Génesis 
and the fourth verse—and included the idyl of Paradise, and the 
tragedy of the fall of man. He told the sad tale of Cain and Abel, 
gave a simple version of the Deluge, and so on through the riches of 
the ancient lore. His history was a noble prophetic interpretation 
of the genesis of his people. It was but a slim volume, so to speak, 
but it was destined to exercise a mighty influence upon all later 
biblical compilations. Were it extant today, it would be worth a 
thousand times its weight in fine gold. It was the first attempt, so 
far as we can discover, to gather the scattered materials of national 
tradition and history into continuous narrative. Its author remains 
a great unknown, but his work will outlast the eternal hills. 

Within a generation or two, another unknown prophetic writer 
living in the northern kingdom, did for Israel what “J” had accom- 
plished for Judah. He compiled the famous “E” document of the 
critics, and much of his work is incorporated in our Bible, and so 
lives among the world’s most ancient writings. His sources were 
pretty much the same oral and written traditions that had inspired 
“J,” with the exception that manuscripts in the keeping of the north- 
ern shrines would naturally be more open to him. His work inter- 
preted the common Hebrew tradition, from the northern point of 
view, and it circulated mostly among northern readers, for whom it 
paralleled “J’s” southern sketches of Hebrew history. _ 

The great literary prophets now appear in Israel’s history. They 
were the grand quintessence of the Hebrew genius, and they ushered 
in the Elizabethan period of Hebrew literature. The nation was 
profoundly stirred by the conflict of the ethics of the prophets with 
the ritual of the priest. In those great days, 

Every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Amos in the north, and Isaiah in the south, were glorious trumpets 
whose certain tones rallied both the nation and individuals to 
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righteousness. It is somewhat remarkable, and gives us cause for 
reflection, that “J” and “E,” unpretentious volumes though they 
were, were the only Bibles in the hands of these makers of our Bible. 

About the time of Josiah, when the voice of Jeremiah was begin- 
ning to be heard in the land, an unknown editor had in his possession 
both “J” and “E.”’ Both these narratives were history, with a 
sectional bias. The new editor noted the virtues and the defects of 
both narratives. One story often supplied important information 
that was entirely lacking in the other. The northern kingdom had 
come to an untimely end. Why not combine the northern Bible 
with the Bible in use in the south? That at least would save “E” 
from the fate that had overtaken the nation for whom it was origi- 
nally written. This unknown editor did combine “E” with “J,” 
and so made one more or less continuous narrative. The work was 
not done well, because the critical faculty had not yet come into 
play. As we have it now, two conflicting stories sometimes come 
together in the narrative, and there is no attempt made to harmonize 
the differences. However, the general result is good, and this man’s 
work has preserved to us large sections.of “FE,” which otherwise 
might, so to speak, have gone into captivity with Israel, and so have 
been lost forever. Moreover, the work of this unknown editor is 
noteworthy, because it was the earliest known attempt to create a 
biblical harmony. The resultant manuscript is known as “JE,” 
and it occupies a prominent place in the Bible as now constituted. 

It is hardly proper to call “JE” a harmony. The time for a 
harmony was still far below the horizon. Our author made no 
attempt to harmonize his documents. He simply put the two narra- 
tives together, where they served his purpose, and the result is a 
sort of crazy-quilt effect, whose grave literary irregularities even the 
non-critical English reader can hardly fail to note. 

The Babylonian Exile was Israel’s great disaster, and it also proved 
to be her incomparable blessing. Great life paradoxes center about 
Judah’s exile. The prophets sent Israel out. When westward the 
star of empire again took its way, using the old caravan route that 
had served the Hebrew ancestors two thousand years before, the 
priest’s hand was in control of the prairie schooner. Israel went 
into exile scarcely distinguishable in faith and practice from her 
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idolatrous neighbors, and the people returned from Babylon uncom- 
promising monotheists. They went out without a national knowl- 
edge of the Law, and returned with a passion for the Law which 
redeems the commonplaces of their life with vast sublimities. The 
Exile proved to be the real making of the nation. If it be asked, 
What was the secret of the marvelous change? undoubtedly, the 
answer must be: it was Israel’s national acquisition of the Law. 

Hitherto, only the prophet’s hand is discernible in the creation 
of the national literature. The priest has pottered about the altar, 
and has left the shaping of the national conscience largely in the 
hands of his rival the prophet—which was good for the people, and 
also good for history. But, sometime during the Exile, or at least 
shortly afterward, the Jewish legal system was codified, and there- 
after it became a tremendous force in the national life. The move- 
ment toward legalism indicates great literary activity among the 
priests. The priest learned to use the prophet’s tool. He was 
driven to the pen by the signal failure of all previous writings to 
represent the priestly point of view. The current historical narra- 
tives gave but little space to the temple, to the institution of the 
altar, to the holy city Jerusalem, to either the ritual or the priest. 
Wherever brief items from these sacerdotal realms of interest impinge 
upon the ancient narratives, it might have been a modern hand 
that drafted the record—so free from ritualistic bias, and from the 
dominance of the priest, are “J” and “E” and “JE.” 

The priest was pained at this absence (from his point of view) 
of religious interests from his national Bible, and during the Exile, 
or shortly afterward, he set about to remedy the strange defect. 
He compiled an ecclesiastical history, beginning at creation and 
bringing the story up to date. Doubtless the ecclesiastical records 
were open to this compiler as they had not been to his predecessors. 
From the sources at his command he compiled such material as 
suited his priestly purpose, and the result was a strictly ecclesiastical 
history, in which, at last, the priest and his ritual came to their own. 
His work is known as “P,” and it is the most easily recognizable of 
all the strands that now compose our Bible. It puts matters of 
ritual to the front. The priest stands well, the temple is glorified, 
and an exaggerated emphasis on the miraculous seldom fails to 
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raise a smile when the modern reader compares his work with the 
work of his earlier rivals. Our first chapter of Genesis, as far as 
the third verse of the second chapter, is from the pen of “P,” and 
perhaps shows that author at his very best. 

“P” appeared at a time that was naturally favorable for the 
perpetuation of his work. The priest was in power, and the priestly 
outlook on life was current and popular. It was a period of great 
literary activity. Facing a new future under circumstances of pro- 
found emotion, the people naturally wanted to know about the nation’s 
past. The final editing of the national Scriptures was the answer 
to the crying need. Some unknown hand—it may have been Ezra 
himself; or it may have been one of the scribes of his school; more 
probably, the work may have been wrought by several priestly editors, 
covering a wide period of time—constructed an entirely new history 
of the Hebrew people. Nothing like it had appeared before. It 
must have created an impression similar to that experienced in 
modern times, when the Revised Version of the New Testament was 
given to the world. All previous sources were open to the ambitions 
of the new editor. He had “J” and “E” and “JE,” and, freshest and 
most potent of all, the recent “P” lay before him. Very naturally, he 
selected “P” as the groundwork of his new narrative. It was the 
longest and fullest of all extant narratives, and it suited his purpose ad- 
mirably. Around the main strand of “P,”’ the new editor wove ma- 
terial from all the older sources. When his work was complete, this 
latest editor had put the material which now constitutes our Bible, up to 
that date, in pretty much the shape in which we find it today. The 
later portions of our Bible have, of course, fallen into their respective 
places according to the later growth of the Old Testament canon. 


THE GROWTH OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 


III. DEUTERONOMY AND JEREMIAH, ca. 650-586 B.C. 


There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the exact 
amount of literary material that has come down to us from the pen 
of Micah the Morasthite. There are, however, only two passages 
that require attention in this study. The first is found in the sixth 
chapter and constitutes the finest summary statement of ethical 
religion in the Old Testament. By an undesigned, but interesting, 
coincidence the points of emphasis of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah are 
brought together in it: 

He hath shown thee, O man! what is good, 
And what doth Yahweh require of thee, 


But to do justice (Amos) and to love mercy (Hosea), 
And to walk humbly with thy God (Isaiah). 


The other passage is one in which Micah mentions an apparently 
numerous party whose watchword was “Yahweh is among us. No 
evil can come upon us” (Mic. 3:11). It seems probable that this 
party interpreted the events of the year 7or B.C. as a signal inter- 
vention on the part of Yahweh to save his city and his temple. The 
fact that the sanctuaries of Northern Israel had passed into the hands 
of the enemy strengthened the belief that Jerusalem was Yahweh’s 
inviolable dwelling-place. Thus the closing year of the eighth cen- 
tury B. C. prepared the way for Deuteronomy, for the centralization of 
worship at Jerusalem. Reference to the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Jeremiah shows how, in the course of subsequent events, the super- 
stitious faith of the party mentioned by Micah had hardened into 
the doctrine of Zion’s inviolability. Heterogeneous elements, there- 
fore, were comprised among the forces that inaugurated the Deutero- 
nomic reformation. For while the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem was the direct result of prophetic activity, it also played 
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into the hands of the inviolability party to which the prophets were 
strenuously opposed. For Isaiah had declared that when Yahweh 
encamped against Jerusalem, as David once had done, the city 
would become an altar-hearth, reeking with the blood and car- 
nage of war (Isa. 29:2, 3); Micah, that the temple mountain 
would be plowed as a field, and the city become a heap of ruins 
(Mic. 3:12). 

Among the promoters of the Deuteronomic movement are found, 
therefore, on the one hand the old prophetic party which desired 
centralization of worship at Jerusalem as the only effective means of 
stamping out the Yahweh-Baal worship; on the other hand the 
inviolability party, dominated probably by the priests attached to 
the Jerusalem Sanctuary. The latter party served its own interests 
best by accepting the movement as an acquiescence in their claim 
that Jerusalem was the only and inviolable home of Yahweh. This 
fact of diversity of purpose in the achievement of a common end 
must be clearly grasped if one is to understand the attitude of Jere- 
miah toward Deuteronomy after Josiah’s reformation. The inviola- 
bility party, leaning doubtless upon Deuteronomy, claimed to be 
the representative of orthodoxy. But in making the fate of Judah 
dependent not upon character and ethical conduct, but upon the magic 
value of the sacred buildings, Jeremiah’s opponents displaced one 
unmoral faith with another. The dislodgment of superstitious 
regard for many sacred places thus became the unintended means of 
fostering a worse superstition at Jerusalem. The prophet states the 
issue uncompromisingly: ‘Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 
The temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yah- 
weh, are these. For if ye thoroughly amend your ways and your 
doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and his 
neighbor; if ye oppress not the sojourner, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, . . . . then will 
I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your 
fathers, from of old even forevermore” (7:4-7). This is Jeremiah’s 
affirmation of the inseparability of religion and morality. It is 
worth observing in this connection that the acceptance of the temple 
as a palladium by the inviolability party was only an extension of the 
popular belief in the efficacy of sacrifices to secure the favor of 
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Yahweh.' From the fact that Deuteronomy gives a large place to 
divine commands about sacrifices, ostensibly delivered during the 
Exodus, one is bound to infer that great importance continued to be 
attached to them even in prophetic circles. Jeremiah, however, 
denies that Yahweh ever gave commands about sacrifices and so 
eliminates both the temple and the cultus from the essential uses of 
religion (7:21, 22). It would be hard to overrate the ethical signifi- 
cance of the prophet’s attitude in this matter. Of cognate impor- 
tance is an interesting passage about the “ark of the covenant,” in 
which Jeremiah frankly recognizes its worthlessness (3:16). This 
implies condemnation of the superstitious veneration accorded to 
the ark in earlier times, and so marks a long advance over primitive 
ideas reflected in the story about Uzzah’s death, a story whose 
assumptions about God are shockingly crude and false from a Chris- 
tian point of view. In short, the distinctly secondary importance to 
which Jeremiah relegates certain forms of religion springs from an 
instinctive conviction that practical religion consists in conforming 
conduct to moral law. That he should objectify the content of the 
moral law in terms of divine commands and prohibitions is necessarily 
incidental to the theology of his time. 

It will be useful at this point to review briefly the ethical gains 
as well as the ethical limitations of Deuteronomy,’ for against the 
background of this book the splendid service of Jeremiah appears 
to best advantage. He doubtless was in hearty accord at first with 
this attempt to reduce the prophetic ideals to practices But when 
the Deuteronomic movement played more and more into the hands 
of the inviolability party; when its emphasis upon spiritual motives 
was perverted into excessive regard for ritual observances; when 
the law of the single sanctuary, intended to emancipate religion from 
its degrading connection with the “high-places” of Canaan, was 
invoked for the protection of priestly pretensions and a superstitious 
faith in the magic value of the Jerusalem temple, Jeremiah became 
the critic of Deuteronomy and the legalism which its official 


1 Cf. Biblical World, May, 1909, p. 333- 


2 For the purposes of this study, chaps. 1-4, 5-26, and 28 may be treated as a 
substantial unity. 


3 Cf. Jer., chap. 11. 
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expounders read into it. “How do ye say, We are wise, and the 
law of Yahweh is with us?” he exclaims. “But behold the lying 
pen of the scribes hath made of it a falsehood. The wise men are 
put to shame; they are dismayed and taken: lo, they have rejected 
the word of Yahweh; and what manner of wisdom is in them?” 
(8:8, 9.) 

It has been customary to see in Deuteronomy a protest of mono- 
theism against polytheism. In reality it is a protest of mono- 
Yahwism against poly-Yahwism. The people, inclined to postulate 
a different Yahweh at each high-place, were to be taught by the 
adoption of one sanctuary that there was but one Yahweh. But the 
Yahweh whom the Deuteronomist depicts expressly limits his interest 
to Israel alone and leaves other nations to the tender mercies of 
deities he has “allotted” to them (Deut. 4:19, 20)... As ethical 
monotheism this view of God’s relation to mankind is unworthy of 
the name. It is only a modified henotheism in which the national 
God-idea squares itself with a belief in Yahweh’s supremacy over 
other deities whose real existence is not questioned. The effect of 
such a view of God upon the sense of moral obligation toward foreign- 
ers has been pointed out in a previous study.4 Psychologically, the 
Israelite restriction of God’s love and interest to themselves was the 
reflection of their own unmoral attitude toward non-Israelites. Fol- 
lowing the naive practice of claiming divine sanction for current 
customs the Deuteronomist, for instance, alleges divine authority 
for selling to a foreigner, as food, the carcass of an animal that has 
succumbed to disease (14:21). That such an outrageous bargain 
could not be concluded without deliberate deception stands to reason. 
The assumption is that deception and consequent injury are not 
wrong in Yahweh’s eyes if a foreigner is the victim. A domestic 
God is the patron of a domestic morality. Foreigners can be objects 
only of his hostility. ‘Thou shalt consume all the people that 
Yahweh thy God shall deliver unto thee; thine eye shall not pity 

4 Cf. Biblical World, March, 1909, pp. 187 ff. 


5 The following authenticated incident of recent occurrence lends a modern interest 
to the ethics of this passage. The defendent in a lawsuit in a southern court, having 
sold a diseased animal under false pretenses, quoted to the judge this passage in defense 
of his action, claiming that the plaintiff was a foreigner because he resided in another 
county. 
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them” (7:16). From a historical point of view this is more or less 
justifiable as a transient condition in a developing process. Deu- 
teronomy takes a noble, though subordinate, place in the advancing 
moral experience of Israel. But to teach its moral crudities as the 
“word of God” is an outrage to common intelligence and unworthy 
of the Christian idea of God. 

It is with satisfaction that one turns to Jeremiah, who both 
explicitly and implicitly takes more advanced ground. Unlike the 
Deuteronomist he does not believe that Yahweh shares the rule of 
the world with other deities. He frankly calls them ‘“no-gods,” 
nonentities. The following passage seems to contain an allusion to 
the theory that Yahweh has allotted subordinate deities to foreign 
nations: “O Yahweh, my strength and my stronghold, and my 
refuge in the day of affliction, unto thee shall the nations come from 
the ends of the earth, and shall say, Our fathers have inherited 
naught but lies, even vanity and things wherein is no profit. Shall 
a man take unto himself gods, which yet are no-gods?” (16:19). 
In removing these deities from the category of gods, and in voicing 
the protest of foreign nations against the partiality and injustice of 
such a restricted disposition of divine favor, Jeremiah takes the last 
step that needed to be taken toward pure monotheism. When Jere- 
miah calls these deities “‘no-gods” he is by the logic of the situation 
compelled to break the bonds of a particularistic conception of God, 
or to leave all foreign nations without gods—godless in the strict 
sense. While he cannot and does not at all points free himself from 
the trammels of the national God-idea, he has too profound and true 
a conception of Yahweh’s character to choose the latter alternative. 
In 32:26 the narrow particularism of Deuteronomy receives a stag- 
gering blow: “Then came the word of Yahweh to Jeremiah, saying, 
Behold I am Yahweh, the God oj all flesh.”® It would be difficult 
to overrate the ethical consequences of this broader humanitarian 
view of God’s relation to all mankind in the religion of Israel. Space 
forbids the tracing-out in detail of its broadening effect upon the 
sense of moral obligation toward non-Israelites. It must suffice to 

6 It is true that in this and similar passages Jeremiah conceives of God’s relation 


to “all flesh” chiefly in its punitive aspect. But the spirit of his utterances shows that 
he is effectually breaking away from the old particularism; cf. 25:31; 32:19; 18:7-10. 
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refer to the almost evangelical sympathies of Deutero-Isaiah and the 
broad humanitarianism of the Book of Jonah as later fruits of Jere- 
miah’s planting. Even priestly literature, though in most respects 
a complete perversion of Jeremiah’s religious ideals, exhibits a 
growing tolerance, at least in reference to the gérim (“strangers”’).? 

In a variety of ways Deuteronomy exhibits a deepening of ethical 
feeling and a greater humanizing of laws and customs. Very signifi- 
cant is the closer association of charity and religion. Wanton destruc- 
tion of the common means of subsistence, encouraged in earlier days 
by a prophet like Elisha, is prohibited as a war measure in Deuteron- 
omy. The old /ex falionis, intended to check the excesses of private 
revenge, is given a more limited range of application. Growth of 
morality and refinement is indicated also by improvement in the 
position of woman. A bondwoman is conceded a man’s right of 
manumission after seven years. Seduction, regarded in earlier law 
only in the light of pecuniary loss to the maiden’s father, is treated as 
a breach of moral purity, punishable with a fine.’ In these and 
other evidences of the amelioration of manners and customs one 
may recognize the common advance of general culture and ethical 
religion. Jeremiah’s protest against the evils of a book religion, such 
as Deuteronomy inaugurated, was doubtless in part due to an instinc- 
tive perception of the danger of claiming permanent validity for a 
transitory stage of religious development. For, as has been well ob- 
served, “what in one generation is a living truth of faith becomes in 
later generations a mere dead formula, part of the religion learned 
by rote, with which living faith has to do battle upon new issues.’’? 
In concluding this study it becomes necessary to touch upon an 
element of moral progress that is in many respects the most 
important—the rise of ethical individualism. The essential char- 
acter of Old Testament ethics is sure to be misunderstood by one 
who does not realize that the professed object of Old Testament 
religion was not to save souls for a future lije, but to save the com- 
munity or the nation for this life. The realm of the dead, Sheol, 

7 Cf. Lev. 17:5; 24:22; Exod. 12:49. The term gér changed its meaning in 
course of time, acquiring at last a purely religious significance. 

8 Cp. Exod. 22:16, 17 and Deut. 22:18 ff. 

9 W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 370. 
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was a cheerless and shadowy place where neither rewards nor 
punishments were distributed. These, if they came at all, must 
come on earth. Even in Old Testament literature so late as the 
Book of Daniel,’° the wnrewarded and the unpunished only are called 
back from the dead to receive on earth the rewards and punishments 
which as yet no one imagines may be dispensed by divine justice 
after death. What is more pertinent in this connection, the benefits 
and the penalties of religion, especially in the pre-exilic period, are 
administered to the nation. The twenty-eighth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy is a striking illustration of this nationally administered ante- 
mortem theodicy. The individual is nothing; the nation, everything. 
The peace and prosperity of the estates of the realm are the Old 
Testament analogue for the peace of conscience which ma ks a 
healthy condition of spiritual life in the individual Christian. It was 
pointed out in a previous study that the practice of morality must 
be guided largely by prudential considerations where the purposes of 
religion are thus conceived. Only on an individualistic theory of 
human conduct can either the fear of consequences or the hope 
of reward act as an efficient incitement. Henceforward the growth 
of ethical ideals in Old Testament times will be found closely asso- 
ciated with the rise of ethical individualism. While Jeremiah does 
not clearly enunciate a doctrine of individual responsibility, yet his 
entire conception of God and of religion served as.a powerful stimulus 
toward the recognition of the moral value of the individual. Com- 
munistic and official religion was chiefly identified with ritual homage 
which he disparaged. The moral obedience, on the other hand, 
which he preached, pointed directly to the individual. This is the 
real bearing of the fine passage in which he contrasts the priestly type 
of religion with his own hope of a better one (31:33, 34). Conduct 
born of the knowledge of a “law” graven upon the heart is not 
found in the chain-gang of a formal state religion. Jeremiah stands 
for an untraditionalized conscience and an open road. ‘Though he 
is the first to react against the old religious communism, Ezekiel is 
a less effective apostle of ethical individualism than Jeremiah of 
Anathoth. But with the former the subject enters upon a new and 
more complicated stage of development. 


10 Dan., chap. 12. 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD IN THE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN, M.A. 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


IV. IN CHRIST 


The same difficulties that we found to beset the attempt to esti- 
mate the piety of the Old Testament upon its inner side, confront 
us also in the New. And for the same reason. The life of the Chris- 
tian and of the Hebrew saint alike is rooted indeed in faith, but it 
expresses itself largely in social relationships and activities. When 
Jesus was asked by an earnest man the way of eternal life, he pointed 
him to those commandments in the Decalogue which emphasized the 
duties of men to society. The secret sources of the life are seldom 
laid bare. Much may be inferred with certainty, but little is di- 
rectly said. Considering the vivid apprehension of God and of the 
spiritual life which pervades the New Testament, its recorded prayers 
are astonishingly few. This, it may be said, is due to its subject- 
matter: narratives and letters give little scope for prayer. Still, 
this is only a partial explanation; the fact remains that even the 
recorded prayers of Jesus are very few, and, apart from the Gospel 
of John, very brief. He himself had bidden men, when they prayed, 
to enter into the chamber, and shut the door; what took place behind 
the closed door was an affair between the soul and God. 

It is, however, of peculiar importance to ascertain, so far as we 
may, the nature of the communion of Christ with God; for, in some 
sense at least, he must be the norm as well as the dynamic of the 
Christian consciousness. If it is true that he brings us into rela- 
tions with the Father which are impossible without him and apart 
from him, it is also true that his own relation to the Father is the 
perfect type of that toward which we strive, however unsuccessfully, 
to conform. But while we study the inner life of Jesus with the 
hope of meeting much which we may reproduce, however imper- 
fectly, in our own lives, we shall never even begin to understand his 
secret until we recognize that, in the profoundest sense, he stands 
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absolutely alone, and no other son of-man can be placed by his side. 
He is like us, so like us that we feel he is our best and deepest self; 
but he is unlike us—identified with God as no other ever has been 
or can be. There is a sense in which our communion with God 
may be like his: there is another sense in which his communion 
with God is without parallel. Men may be sons of God, he is the 
Son. So much more intimate was his relationship with the Father 
than any other man’s can be that God can be addressed as the 
“Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Our familiarity with this 
phrase is apt to blind us to its astonishing implications. It may be 
considered to have a remote parallel in the Old Testament addresses 
to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at least in so far as it 
contemplates God in relation to a historical personality; yet it is 
something widely different and deeper. It is no doubt a subtle 
reminiscence of Jesus’ own method of prayer: for was it not he 
pre-eminently who had called God Father? But further, it is a 
most remarkable tribute to his uniqueness that Paul thus calls him 
the Father of Jesus. It suggests that this new relation to God, 
which involved nothing less than a spiritual revolution, had been 
created and mediated by Jesus. It suggests the infinite obligation 
of all men to Jesus for the assurance of this new relationship. 

The hottest battle in the modern theological world rages round 
this very point of the uniqueness of Jesus. It was natural that the 
historical criticism which had succeeded in explaining so much, both 
in Old Testament and New, by its wide and ever-widening knowl- 
edge of contemporary and antecedent historical conditions, should 
imagine that Jesus could also in this way be adequately explained. 
Many parallels to his sayings and doings could be adduced from 
many quarters, and the larger our knowledge grew, the more the 
mystery of his personality seemed to vanish. His miracles and his 
claims might seem to offer an intractable residuum, but even they 
could be disposed of. Some of the miracles might be simply imita- 
tions of miracles associated with Old Testament saints, others due 
to misunderstood metaphors, others to the almost unconscious 
devices of an affectionate and pious imagination: many of the healing 
miracles were allowed right-of-way, simply because parallels could 
be adduced from modern medical experience. The claims of Jesus 
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might be disposed of with equal facility. They are not claims, it is 
urged, made by Jesus for himself, but claims made for him in later 
days by a church which loved, revered, and worshiped him. In this 
way Jesus is skilfully reduced to common human measure, and he 
stands before us great indeed, but only the greatest among the sons 
of men. He is head and shoulders above the people, but that is all. 

Now no intelligent man would wish to underestimate the difficul- 
ties connected with the interpretation of ain ancient literature, neces- 
sarily steeped in conceptions remote from the modern mind; least 
of all, when to those inevitable difficulties are added others which 
spring out of the intricacies and perplexities of the synoptic problem. 
Still it has to be confessed that much which passes for criticism 
comes to its estimate of Jesus with its mind made up. Certain kinds 
of evidence are more or less deliberately ruled out, simply because 
the Figure to which they point would be of more than human pro- 
portions. This is seldom indeed the avowed basis of the reconstruc- 
tion, but it is frequently the tacit assumption; and there is just 
enough in the variety and divergences of the narratives themselves 
to lend a certain plausibility to results reached from this presupposi- 
tion. But there are not wanting signs that a more cautious and 
comprehensive criticism will soon demand a hearing—a criticism 
not less historical but more spiritual; not less ready to test evidence, 
but more sympathetic to what one might call uncongenial evidence; 
more willing to recognize that behind a literature so unique as the 
New Testament and so unanimous in its testimony to Jesus Christ, 
must lie a Personality no less unique than Jesus Christ as attested 
by that New Testament. 

This is not the place to deal with the literary and critical aspects 
of this problem; but it is the writer’s conviction that an unprejudiced 
investigation can only lead to the conclusion that Jesus stands alone 
among men, that toward God on the one hand and man on the 
other he sustains relations which are altogether unique. The 
uniqueness of Jesus is asserted with special emphasis and frequency 
in the Fourth Gospel; but if this testimony is rejected as unhistorical 
and inconclusive, that uniqueness is just as integrally, if not as 
obviously, interwoven with the Synoptic Gospels. In the Fourth 
Gospel Jesus claims to be the Light of the World, the Resurrection 
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and the Life, the Way and the Truth, etc.—claims which, it may be 
said, do not suggest the historical Jesus; but in the Synoptic Gospels, 
he claims to forgive sins, to have come to seek and save the lost, to 
give his life a ransom for many, to be the final Judge of men. The 
one set of claims is really as stupendous as the other; and if both 
be ignored as later interpretations of the church rather than express 
declarations of Jesus himself, the question still remains: Who and 
what is this Man for whom, with any sort of propriety, such claims 
could be made at all? The felt necessity for such an extraordinary 
interpretation surely points to an extraordinary man—a man literally 
extra-ordinary, out oj the line of other men, a man by himself, alone. 

The interest of this consideration for our discussion lies here: 
that, if all this be true, the filial consciousness of Jesus was different, 
in some real way, from the filial consciousness of other men, and 
communion with God must have been for him what it never has 
been for any other member of the race. We have not the space 
here to argue this: it will be enough to recall certain words and 
situations which can be vindicated at the bar of literary and historical 
criticism, and which irresistibly suggest the uniqueness of Jesus. Of 
these the most notable is this: “All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.” ‘There Jesus claims to sustain 
a special relation alike to God and man. He is the Son, as no other 
man can be; all things connected with the revelation of the Father 
have been deliberately committed by the Father to him; and for 
their knowledge of the Father men are dependent on him. He is 
Revealer and Mediator, in both capacities supreme—not one among 
the many sons of God, but conscious of standing in a unique relation 
to him, and therefore to them. 

This consciousness shines out from not a few of the sayings of 
Jesus. “Everyone who shall confess me before men, him will I 
also confess before my Father who is in heaven. But whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
who is in heaven.” Here again is the same unique relation to the 
Father—in a special sense he is his father—and the same unique 
relation to men; the ultimate destiny of men at the hands of the 
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Father is to be determined by their attitude to Jesus. Similarly in 
the great judgment scene toward the close of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is to him, as Judge, that men direct their final appeal, and 
he who bids the evildoers depart from him. There can be little 
doubt that Jesus left upon the minds of his followers the impression 
that he was to be the Judge of men. Again the wise man is he who 
builds upon his words, the fool is he who rejects them, and the life 
that rejects them is ruined. There are other sayings hardly less 
_ astonishing, through which Jesus expresses his consciousness of a 
unique relation to men. “If any man cometh unto me, and hateth 
not his own father and mother and wife and children and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple” 
(Luke 14:26). Even allowing for editorial expansion in the rela- 
tionships enumerated in this verse, there is a certain originality about 
it which marks it essentially as a word of Jesus. It is easy to see 
that offense might readily be taken at a statement so extreme, and 
in Matt. 10:37 the thought is expressed more mildly: “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” But 
Jesus is a perpetual surprise; and the word hate, daring and impos- 
sible as it may seem, is altogether in his original manner. We cannot 
of course suppose that he who enjoined the love of enemies, demanded 
from his disciples that they should literally hate their nearest and 
dearest; the word is but an extreme expression for the unflinching 
severity with which a would-be disciple must contemplate any tie 
that held him back from whole-hearted allegiance to Jesus. But 
even so, what a claim it is on the part of Jesus! For his sake men 
must be prepared to abandon everyone, everything. For my sake. 
This phrase appears in the most striking connections. For his 
sake men are to be ready and even glad to face danger, persecution, 
death. His cause is identical with the cause of the kingdom of God; 
what they suffer for it they suffer for him. 

This unique relation of Jesus to men is, as we have said, only 
the correlative of his unique relation to God, and therefore his com- 
munion with God must have been of altogether peculiar and un- 
paralleled intimacy. In this connection it is very significant that 
there is never any note of contrition in the prayers of Jesus. He 
confesses nothing because he has nothing to confess. The Lord’s 
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Prayer, with its petition for forgiveness, is rather the disciples’ 
prayer than his own. “When ye pray, say, ‘Forgive us our sins’ ” 
(Luke 11:2-4); but he did not so pray. The uniqueness of the 
intimacy subsisting between Jesus and the Father is especially 
marked in the baptism. His filial consciousness had no doubt a 
much earlier origin, though it is impossible to say when it began; 
but in that supreme hour when it fell to him to emerge from the 
solitude of his private life and to enter, by a deeply solemn and 
significant act, upon his public career, there came to him the divine 
reassurance that he was indeed not only one among many sons, but 
the beloved Son, with whom God was well pleased—the divine 
certainty that he was indeed the King and the Servant of whom 
psalmist and prophet had sung. 

We have considered, all too briefly, that aspect of the inner life of 
Jesus in which he stands alone: let us look now at such aspects of 
that life as more nearly touch our own. An examination of the 
prayer life of Jesus reveals the interesting fact that nearly all his 
recorded prayers are connected with crises in his mission. Doubtless 
his whole public ministry was rooted and grounded in private prayer, 
and his dying prayer, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
was the prayer of all his life. But it is natural that most of the 
recorded prayers or allusions to prayer are connected with occasions 
of special importance. Before he chose the Twelve, for example, 
“He went out into the mountain to pray, and he continued all night 
in prayer to God.” His earnest prayer which lasted “all night” is 
very explicable and very significant, when we consider that, humanly 
speaking, the whole future history of the kingdom of God upon 
earth depended upon his choice of these men. Similarly, all the 
great crises of his ministry are accompanied by prayer—the baptism, 
the confession of his messiahship at Caesarea Philippi, the agony of 
the garden, and the cross. “Now it came to pass,” says Luke 
(3:21 f.), “when all the people were baptized, that, Jesus also having 
been baptized and praying, the Holy Spirit descended upon him.” 
And again, “as he was praying apart, the disciples were with him; 
and he asked them, saying, Who do the multitudes say that I am?” 
(Luke 9:18). It was necessary that the right moment should be 
chosen for this confession, and on‘ this point he must have the clear- 
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ness and certainty which only his Father could give him. Probably, too, 
his miraculous acts of healing were accompanied by prayer. It was 
“after looking up to heaven” that he spoke the emancipating word 
to the man who had been deaf and dumb. The spirit that possessed 
the epileptic boy at the foot of the mountain could only be cast out 
by prayer. All that concerned his life-work Jesus committed in 
prayer into his Father’s hands. Often, too, we note that he is said 
to have spent the night in prayer after a day with the multitude. 
For example, in the morning of the day after he had “healed many 
that were sick with divers diseases, a great while before day he rose 
up and went out and departed into a desert place and there prayed.” 
The strength which the work of the day had exhausted had to be 
recovered before facing the demands of another day; and this could 
best be done in the silence of the night and in quiet communion 
with his Father. 

Confession, as we have seen, plays no part in the prayers of Jesus; 
but thanksgiving, intercession, and petition must have abounded. One 
signal difference, speaking generally, between Old Testament prayer 
and New, is that in the former petition predominates; in the latter, 
thanksgiving. This note of gratitude, which rose so naturally to the 
lips of men when they thought of the “unspeakable gift,” was in 
reality caught from Jesus himself. “I thank thee, Father’’—some 
of his recorded prayers and no doubt many of those unrecorded thus 
began. He offered thanks before feeding the multitude. He offered 
thanks because the revelation of the Father was given to the childlike 
of heart. Alike over earthly things and heavenly, over the bread 
that perisheth and the mystery of the divine will, Jesus rejoiced, 
and for them he thanked his Father. The few allusions to inter- 
cessory prayer give us a glimpse into the great pleading heart of 
Jesus, who knew our frailties, bore our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows. Most wonderful of all is his prayer for his tormentors, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” In his hour of 
keenest agony, he obeys the law which he had enjoined upon his 
disciples—to pray for those who abused and_ persecuted them. 
And he who interceded for cruel enemies would naturally intercede 
for frail friends; so we find him praying for Peter that his faith fail 
not, and—in John—praying for all his disciples, that they might be 
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Prayer, with its petition for forgiveness, is rather the disciples’ 
prayer than his own. “When ye pray, say, ‘Forgive us our sins’ ” 
(Luke 11:2-4); but he did not so pray. The uniqueness of the 
intimacy subsisting between Jesus and the Father is especially 
marked in the baptism. His filial consciousness had no doubt a 
much earlier origin, though it is impossible to say when it began; 
but in that supreme hour when it fell to him to emerge from the 
solitude of his private life and to enter, by a deeply solemn and 
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reassurance that he was indeed not only one among many sons, but 
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certainty that he was indeed the King and the Servant of whom — 
psalmist and prophet had sung. 

We have considered, all too briefly, that aspect of the inner life of 
Jesus in which he stands alone: let us look now at such aspects of 
that life as more nearly touch our own. An examination of the 
prayer life of Jesus reveals the interesting fact that nearly all his 
recorded prayers are connected with crises in his mission. Doubtless 
his whole public ministry was rooted and grounded in private prayer, 
and his dying prayer, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
was the prayer of all his life. But it is natural that most of the 
recorded prayers or allusions to prayer are connected with occasions 
of special importance. Before he chose the Twelve, for example, 
“He went out into the mountain to pray, and he continued all night 
in prayer to God.” His earnest prayer which lasted “all night” is 
very explicable and very significant, when we consider that, humanly 
speaking, the whole future history of the kingdom of God upon 
earth depended upon his choice of these men. Similarly, all the 
great crises of his ministry are accompanied by prayer—the baptism, 
the confession of his messiahship at Caesarea Philippi, the agony of 
the garden, and the cross. “Now it came to pass,” says Luke 
(3:21 f.), “when all the people were baptized, that, Jesus also having 
been baptized and praying, the Holy Spirit descended upon him.” 
And again, “as he was praying apart, the disciples were with him; 
and he asked them, saying, Who do the multitudes say that I am ?” 
(Luke 9:18). It was necessary that the right moment should be 
chosen for this confession, and on‘ this point he must have the clear- 
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ness and certainty which only his Father could give him. Probably, too, 
his miraculous acts of healing were accompanied by prayer. It was 
“after looking up to heaven” that he spoke the emancipating word 
to the man who had been deaf and dumb. The spirit that possessed 
the epileptic boy at the foot of the mountain could only be cast out 
by prayer. All that concerned his life-work Jesus committed in 
prayer into his Father’s hands. Often, too, we note that he is said 
to have spent the night in prayer after a day with the multitude. 
For example, in the morning of the day after he had “healed many 
that were sick with divers diseases, a great while before day he rose 
up and went out and departed into a desert place and there prayed.” 
The strength which the work of the day had exhausted had to be 
recovered before facing the demands of another day; and this could 
best be done in the silence of the night and in quiet communion 
with his Father. 

Confession, as we have seen, plays no part in the prayers of Jesus; 
but thanksgiving, intercession, and petition must have abounded. One 
signal difference, speaking generally, between Old Testament prayer 
and New, is that in the former petition predominates; in the latter, 
thanksgiving. This note of gratitude, which rose so naturally to.the 
lips of men when they thought of the “unspeakable gift,” was in 
reality caught from Jesus himself. “I thank thee, Father’—some 
of his recorded prayers and no doubt many of those unrecorded thus 
began. He offered thanks before feeding the multitude. He offered 
thanks because the revelation of the Father was given to the childlike 
of heart. Alike over earthly things and heavenly, over the bread 
that perisheth and the mystery of the divine will, Jesus rejoiced, 
and for them he thanked his Father. The few allusions to inter- 
cessory prayer give us a glimpse into the great pleading heart of 
Jesus, who knew our frailties, bore our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows. Most wonderful of all is his prayer for his tormentors, ‘‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” In his hour of 
keenest agony, he obeys the law which he had enjoined upon his 
disciples—to pray for those who abused and _ persecuted them. 
And he who interceded for cruel enemies would naturally intercede 
for frail friends; so we find him praying for Peter that his faith fail 
not, and—in John—praying for all his disciples, that they might be 
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preserved from the evil one and sanctified in the truth; and not for 
the disciples only, but for all who through them should be led to 
believe in him. 

The petition which embraces all others, and which must have 
been always in the mind of Jesus and frequently upon his lips, is 
“Thy will be done.”’ But this was quite consistent with specific 
requests, and even with prayer for material things. There is no 
strained or unnatural idealism in the teaching of Jesus. He frankly 
recognized the material substrate of our life, and did not exclude it 
from the sphere of prayer. He taught his disciples to pray for their 
daily bread, and he himself prayed in the hour of his agony that the 
cup might pass from him, thus legitimatizing prayer for material 
blessings and the alleviation of misery, and also for deliverance from 
distress. But infinitely deeper than the longing for deliverance was 
the desire that the divine will be done. “Not my will, but thine 
be done.” In the awful agony of Gethsemane Jesus prayed that 
the way might not be so terrible; but, through and above all, that 
the will of God be done. His desire was that the Father should be 
glorified through his perfect obedience and submission. Once indeed 
it would seem as if Jesus’ sustaining consciousness of fellowship with 
the Father was momentarily clouded. In the anguish of the cross, 
he meekly asks his God, in the words of an ancient psalm, why he 
had forsaken him. Yet this very question, wrung as it were from 
the very deepest depths of sorrow, shows that even then he felt himself 
not utterly forsaken; he could still say my God. And afterward the 
old triumphant filial consciousness reasserted itself; and, the feeling 
of abandonment now gone, he commended his spirit into his Father’s 
hands. 

There is no better index, within brief compass, to Jesus’ con- 
ception of what is involved in communion with God, than the 
Lord’s Prayer. True, as we have seen, it is in a sense our prayer 
rather than his: yet it also illustrates with singular comprehensiveness, 
simplicity, and power, his own attitude to God. It begins charac- 
teristically by addressing God simply as “Our Father,” thus sug- 
gesting not so much his power as his affection for us his children, 
and reminding us of our common brotherhood to each other through 
our common sonship to him. In calling him the Father in heaven, 
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the heart is touched to reverence and awe, as it thinks of this Father 
as infinitely high above the children who cry to him—high as the 
heaven is above the earth. The prayer for the hallowing of his 
name is more comprehensive than it seems to one unfamiliar with 
the language of the East. The name covers everything connected 
with the being and character of God, and all this must be had in 
holiest reverence. He must be thought of and spoken of worthily. 
It is not only profanity that is implicitly rebuked in this petition, 
but every kind of levity in religious things—vulgarity, thoughtlessness, 


indifference, irreverence. The petition for the coming of the king- 


dom of God could hardly fail to find a place in the prayer of one 
who came to proclaim that kingdom and to usher it in. In its 
essence, that kingdom was moral and spiritual—as Paul says, right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. That petition looks out 
upon a day, when, under the acknowledged kingship of God, all the 
interests and ambitions of men will be controlled by the necessities 
of the kingdom. But over all and in all the will of God must be 
supreme, and the petition that the divine will be done is in a sense 
the climax of the earlier part of the prayer. How simple, yet how 
sublime and searching these capacious phrases are! We think of 
the divine will as fulfilled upon the great arena of history; we think 
of it also as done within the compass of the individual soul. These 
two thoughts—the kingdom and the man—were ever present to the 
mind of Jesus. The sublimest illustration of this prayer for the 
triumph of the will of God is Jesus’ own petition in| Gethsemane: 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” 

From the contemplation of the divine kingdom and the divine 
will, we turn in the fourth petition to the needs and frailties of men. 
The prayer, “Give us our daily bread” is a recognition, as welcome 
as it is simple, of the material basis of human life. It is not a prayer 
for prosperity, still less for luxury, but simply for that which makes 
life possible, and even that simply for the day: the prayer is so worded 
as to encourage in us a sense of continual dependence upon God. 
But man needs forgiveness as well as bread; there can be no deep . 
happiness for him, no true life at all, unless there is reconciliation 
with the Father; and forgiveness—we are reminded—is only possible 
to the man who is willing to forgive. We need further_not only 
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forgiveness for the past, but preservation from the perils into which 
the temptations of the future and our own evil nature will bring us. 
Hence the pathetic appeal for deliverance from evil—that terrible 
force in human life which thwarts the Father and the establishing 
of his kingdom and the doing of his will. 

Thus the Lord’s prayer is a beautiful mirror of the consciousness 
of Jesus in its relation to God and to human life. Despite the peculiar 
intimacy of his communion with the Father, he, too, knew of that 
conflict with temptation, which forms the theme of the closing peti- 
tions. His temptations were not ignoble like ours, but they were 
real. He feels the force of it when Peter would fain divert him 
from the stern path which God had ordained for him. The story 
of the Temptation probably summarizes many experiences which 
came to him in the prosecution of his divinely appointed work. 
Everywhere there was a Satan who had to be faced and fought; and 
that story suggests that some of the weapons Jesus used in the fray 
were drawn from the armory of Old Testament Scripture. It was 
with three of its great words that he repelled the temptations that 
came to him as he solemnly faced his messianic work; it was in its 
words that he opened and vindicated his ministry; it was in words 
borrowed from it that he instituted the supper which commemorates 
his death; and in its words finally that he commended his spirit 
into his Father’s hands. Jesus’ communion with God was unques- 
tionably nourished and sustained in part by loving communion, 
through the Scriptures, with those of his people to whom God had 
already spoken in the olden time. It is also significant that, for his 
communion with God, Jesus sought and loved the lonely places. The 
street corners he left to the hypocrites. His own haunts were the 
deserts and the mountains. Over and over again this point is made. 
“After he had sent the multitudes away, he went up into the moun- 
tain apart to pray; and when even was come, he was there alone” 
(Matt. 14:23). “In those days he went out into the mountain to 
pray, and he continued all night in prayer to God” (Luke 6:12). 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that Jesus inculcates the 
duty of secrecy in the offices of devotion. The presence of others 
tends to be a peril. The Father seeth in secret; therefore, “when 
thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber and shut the door.” 
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The unique communion which Jesus enjoyed with the Father 
expressed itself in a unique sense of power, serenity, and certainty, 
as he prosecuted his divine mission among men. Everyone was 
struck by the authority with which he spoke and acted; power 
radiated from him. And his mighty work was done in an atmos- 
phere of complete serenity. However cunning his opponents, how- 
ever skilfully their traps are laid, however dangerous or critical the 
situation, however timid or perplexed those nearest to him may be, 
there is never any embarrassment or perplexity in him. With swift 
and unerring intuition he sees the thing that must be done, the word 
that must be said. Though his public career was crowded with 
‘incidents of the most testing and baffling kind, he has never to regret 
or retract. He moves serenely upon his royal way in all the security 
of an unclouded communion with his Father in heaven—not as one 
who believes, but as one who knows. 
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THE CORINTHIAN CORRESPONDENCE! 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL E. CHANDLER 
Austin, Texas 


When Paul undertook as “Apostle to the Gentiles” to cover such 
a large territory, it became necessary for him to select certain centers 
in which he spent most of his time, and to which he gave his personal 
attention. The customary division of his work into “journeys” is 
misleading, as he spent about half of the time of his second journey in 
Corinth and half of his third in Ephesus. It is true that in his travels’ 
he did such work as he could in other places and that from these 
strategic points he reached a great deal of the surrounding territory. 
His chief centers were Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. He 
stayed in Corinth eighteen months and there developed a very import- 
ant work, in which he took a special interest. Corinth was the fourth 
city of the Roman Empire, a chief station on the highway from Rome 
to the East. It wasa great center of trade and travel by land and sea, 
the leading city of Greece, but cosmopolitan in population and sym- 
pathies. 

It was possible for Paul to keep informed about the conditions in 
these scattered churches as there was frequent communication between 
various parts of the Empire, and especially between these centers. 
Travel, both for pleasure and business, was far more general than 
many think. A widespread public interest in whatever was taking 
place helped to circulate news of every kind. Letters were compara- 
tively common, and those who could not write found professional 
letter-writers at every hand. These conditions helped to preserve the 
unity and continuity of Paul’s work. 

As the work grew it was impossible for one_man to go in person 
and look after the various needs of all the churches. Paul started 
on his second journey with one helper, Silas, but very soon he took 
Timothy, and perhaps Titus and others with him. These were not 
only trained to work along with him, but were often sent as special 


* This study covers the International Sunday-School Lessons for September 26, 
November 21, and December 5, 1909. 
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messengers to look after the needs of churches already established, or 
to open up new fields. They were trained in doctrine and method and 
were often intrusted with very important missions that called for 
judgment and discretion. Sometimes these duties were prolonged 
into practical pastorates. By the use of these helpers, Paul was able 
to keep well informed and to exercise a careful oversight over the 
whole field. Whenever any irregularity developed in a church, he 
soon learned of it and, if it was serious, sent one of his helpers to look 
into it, and correct it or report to him. Sometimes the report called 
for a messenger to go with special instructions or a letter. When 
all other means failed, he went himself, if he could. We cannot appre- 
ciate the letters of Paul to the churches, unless we keep in mind the 
various methods of getting information and exercising oversight. He 
knew their needs and his letters have a directness of application that 
we are liable to overlook. Then, too, his letters are only a small part 
of the means used to accomplish his purpose. The records are too 
brief to tell us about all the visits of these helpers, or even about all the 
letters and visits of Paul. Brief incidental references give only a 
general setting and background for his letters. 


A. FIRST CORINTHIANS 


1. Sources of injormation.—After staying in Corinth eighteen 
months Paul concluded his second journey. He left a church com- 
posed of Jews and gentiles of different nationalities. These letters 
do not show that the church was fully organized and officered. If 
there were officers they were comparatively new converts and not yet 
fully informed about the new doctrine and how to conduct the affairs 
of the local church. Without trained leaders it is not strange that 
this composite church needed instruction and correction within two 
or three years. Paul had reached Ephesus on his third journey and 
had spent a year or more there. Travel between the two places was 
very easy and frequent and many rumors probably reached him. 
His work had made a great impression in both places and was the 
subject of frequent discussion and general interest, and perhaps his 
opponents took delight in spreading the news of any dissensions or 
shortcomings in the church, as men do today. Aquila and Priscilla 
were in Ephesus and, as former helpers in Corinth, they were interested 
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in that work, and through their friends probably helped to keep him 
informed. Stephanas and others had visited him, and his reference 
to them (Acts 16:15-18) justifies the opinion that they conferred 
freely with him about the condition of the church. He especially 
mentions the household of Chloe and gives them as authority for some 
of his information. Apollos had been in Corinth and was now in 
Ephesus and had probably given an account of affairs as he left them. 
Paul had written the church a letter and they had replied either asking 
information or explaining and defending their position. Some think 
that Paul had visited them himself, but it is more probable that the 
second visit, implied in II Cor. 13:1, was after he had written First 
Corinthians. Neither is it likely that Peter had been there. With all 
these sources of information we can understand the directness of these 
letters and can reasonably expect to find in them references to the 
existing condition in the church and not glittering generalities, or 
vague guesses of what might be. The content of the letters was 
determined by the state of affairs in the church and not simply by 
the subjective state of Paul’s mind. It is true that when a subject 
was once up for discussion, it was often considered in a broad way not 
absolutely limited in its application to them, and sometimes one 
subject suggested a kindred one. 

2. Conditions of the church.—Judging from the references in First 
Corinthians, after Paul left, teachers, zealous for Judaism, had 
reached Corinth. They sought to discredit him, saying that he was not 
a true apostle, that his teachings did not agree with those of the other 
apostles, that he had renounced Judaism, while it was well known 
that the original apostles were zealous for the Law, and that he had 
never been with Jesus. They claimed that his supporting himself was 
proof that he had no authority to demand his support like the other 
apostles. .They said that he was not even eloquent or learned. They 
made sport of his personal appearance and argued that his simplicity 
of style showed intellectual weakness, and that his unselfishness and 
gentleness showed that he had no authority to act otherwise. The 
effect of this opposition was first to alienate some from him as the 
founder and leader of the church, and then to develop the idea of 
estimating teachers by personal preference, rather than by authority 
from God or the power of the truth. It naturally followed that unity 
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was broken, discipline was relaxed, and dissensions arose that threat- 
ened to divide the church into four factions, some standing for the 
authority and apostleship of Paul,.others preferring the philosophy and 
eloquence of Apollos, while others claimed to follow Peter, and others 
Christ. Losing sight of spiritual things, they took pride in Greek 
learning in its place. Paul was entirely too simple to appeal to their 
cultured minds, and the simple gospel was not worthy of their great 
powers. For them religion must havea profound philosophy. Because 


THE THEATER AT EPHESUS 
Looking Toward the Stage 


of their interest in other things and in the heat of controversy they 
allowed gross immorality to go unrebuked, if not positively approved, 
practically separating morality from religion, a mistake that has always 
been too common. Their selfishness had developed into lawsuits 
before the civil courts. The whole question of marriage was in an 
unsettled state partly because of ascetic ideas opposing it altogether, 
and partly because some interpreted liberty as freedom from all law 
and restraint, running into gross immorality. Many recent converts 
from paganism not fully freed from old ideas, would not eat meat 
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offered to idols, considering this worship of idols; but those who 
insisted that idols were nothing at all looked with contempt upon 
their weaker brothers and were not willing to refrain from eating this 
meat, though their eating led these weaker ones astray. They 
emphasized what was lawful, and ignored charity for their brethren. 
Following this same principle of selfishness they did not even observe 
the Lord’s Supper as brethren equal in God’s house, but the rich 
despised the poor and neglected them in the feasts, while they feasted 


THE THEATER AT EPHESUS 
The Right Wing 


even to drunkenness. This ordinance of the church was thus pro- 
faned and had almost ceased to have any religious value and could not 
be recognized as worship. Women had begun to ignore the ordinary 
rules of propriety in dress, leaving off the veil, even in worship, and 
gave signs of exercising a liberty that might bring reproach upon the 
church. Even spiritual gifts had become the cause of boasting and 
some, claiming that their gifts were superior, looked down upon 
others and tried to monopolize the service. Their worship was in 
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confusion and impressed strangers as foolishness rather than worship. 
There was such a display of personal pride and such disrespect for the 
gifts of others, that the service was full of strife and irreverence. They 
especially honored tongue-speaking, and neglected instruction. Some 
denied the resurrection, calling in question the possibility of it, and 
quibbling over what seemed to them difficult. 

3. General content oj the letter—Paul wrote First Corinthians to 
meet these conditions. He very tactfully began with warm words 
of commendation that were doubtless sincere, for there must have 
been some who had remained faithful and others who possessed many 
good traits. He first criticized them for divisions, appealing to them 
in Christ’s name not to divide the headship of the church by exalting 
individual workers, for, he argued, the essential idea of the ministry 
is subordination to Christ and unity in him. He urged them not to 
exalt philosophy and eloquence into rivalry with the gospel, for they 
cannot take the place of Christ and spiritual things. Although the spirit 
of the gospel is simplicity and meekness, there are profound truths 
revealed by God to the spiritual only, which they, as “babes and 
carnal,” were not ready to receive. Paul seemed to be free from 
personal pride and pique and did not charge Peter or Apollos with 
encouraging these divisions. He emphasized the greater importance 
of morality, which they had neglected, and insisted that the church in 
an orderly way expel the offender for the purity and safety of the 
church, and with the hope that it might prove good for the man him- 
self. He told them that immorality was both essentially sinful and 
destructive. He expressed great surprise that they had dared to bring 
their differences before the civil courts instead of submitting them to 
arbitration in the church in the usual way. He appealed to them to 
suffer wrong rather than to bring shame upon the church in this way. 
In answering their questions about marriage, he expressed the judg- 
ment that under existing conditions it was better not to marry, but 
that it was perfectly proper to marry, and preferable to being impure 
in deed or even in desire. He did not give a command, but simply 
expressed an opinion and left each man to act on his own judgment. 
He urged that those who were already married should be true to their 
duties of marriage, and that even those who had married unbelievers 
should remain with them, if their unbelieving husbands and wives 
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were willing. From this as a basis he enlarged the thought, and 
insisted that believers remain in the relation in which they were 
before they believed, even though at personal sacrifice, lest their rest- 
lessness bring reproach upon the gospel by subjecting it to the charge 
that it was revolutionary and demoralizing. In discussing the prob- 
lem of meats offered to idols, he appealed to those who claimed that 
idols were nothing at all, and that they could eat without danger, not 
to let their knowledge cause the weaker brother to go astray, saying 
that love which builds up is better than selfish knowledge that puffs 
up. In regard to lawfulness and expediency he announced the great 
principle that only that which is helpful and edifying is proper for a 
Christian, and that every action should be measured by this standard, 
that men should not try to find out what they might be allowed to do, 
but that which would help others and build up the cause of Christ. 
He asserted that he acted upon this principle and labored for his own 
support when he had a right to call upon the church to provide for 
him and that he would do without meat forever, if it caused his weaker 
brother to offend. He advised that women should continue to wear 
the veil during the services, and keep the place which they had from 
the creation. He argued the propriety of it, but said that if any did 
not accept his argument, they must at least submit to the custom. 
His criticism of their observance of the Lord’s Supper was that they 
got no good out of it, and did no good by observing it, because it was 
done neither for the glory of the Lord, nor for the good of the church. 
They were keeping it for the pleasure of eating and drinking, in 
pride and selfishness, and they failed to see or think of Christ in his 
own memorial. He restated the origin of it and instructed them to 
satisfy their hunger at home, to wait one for another, and to observe 
it as a memorial of Christ. He showed the absurdity of their pride 
in spiritual gifts, since God gives to each man severally as he wills, 
and to all as members of one body, he giving special honor to the less 
comely parts. He especially censured their abuse of these God-given 
gifts in the worship of God, as the people were neither instructed nor 
edified. He rebuked them for interrupting one another, which made 
them appear as fools rather than worshipers. As they especially 
boasted of tongue-speaking, he ordered them to restrict its use to the 
time when interpreters were present, and then not permit more than 
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two to exercise the same gift at a service. He expressed a preference 
for the edifying exhortation of the prophet as compared with the 
meaningless utterance of one speaking in a tongue. He reached the 
climax when he told them of love, not itself a “gift”’ but the only proper 
way of exercising every gift. He answered the doubt about the resur- 
rection by reference to numerous well-attested appearances of Jesus; 
he said that the whole gospel stood or fell with the resurrection, that 
if it was not true there was no hope, and that they were false witnesses 
and their preaching was vain. He argued that the tendency of this 
denial was to break down all inducenents to live a pure and self-deny- 
ing life. To Paul, this argument, leading to absurdity, was not to be 
entertained; if the tendency of a belief is toward laxness, or immor- 
ality, it must be rejected. Those who claimed that they could not 
believe because they could not understand how the dead could live 
again, were reminded of plant life that has its growth from decaying 
seed, and as the plant is unlike the tiny seed, so the spiritual body is 
different from the natural body. He then described the glory of the 
saints after the triumph over death and urged the Corinthians to stand 
fast, assured that their labor would not be in vain in the Lord. 


B. SECOND CORINTHIANS 


First Corinthians was probably sent by Stephanas. The bearer 
of the letter would naturally try to see that the instructions were 
carried out and that the great principles were applied. It seems that 
it was not well received, and that Paul’s authority was not recognized. 
There were probably other messengers sent who tried to bring about 
the desired results and perhaps Paul himself made a special visit, try- 
ing by his personal presence to set things right. Some think that he 
was insulted while there, but others hold that the insult was to 
Timothy as his special messenger. It is supposed by some that Paul 
then wrote the severe letter, now lost, although many claim that this 
letter referred to was First Corinthians. The more recent theory 
that divides Second Corinthians into several parts, making chaps. 
10 to 13 the harsh letter, is held by an increasing number of scholars, 
but the arguments are not conclusive. This severe letter seems to have 
been sent in care of Titus. Soon after this Paul was forced to leave 
Ephesus. He met Titus in Macedonia and was encouraged by the 
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report that the Corinthians had carried out his instructions, and were 
loyal to him. He promptly wrote our second letter. 

The second epistle shows very little doctrinal trouble in the church 
and, judging by the emphasis placed upon the subject, their chief 
trouble was an inadequate view of the gospel. Because of this they 
failed properly to understand the motives and authority of the ministry, 
especially of Paul and his claims to the apostleship. These views 
involved, of course, the whole question of authority in the organized 
church, and their loyalty thereto. Paul emphasized his own sincerity 
and love for the church, as a true minister of Christ. He then 
expressed gratitude that they had shown their obedience to him, and 
had maintained the authority of the church. 

Having in his previous letter to them given various proofs of his 
apostleship, in this letter he especially emphasized what God by his 
grace had enabled him to do in their midst, and the trials he had 
endured for the sake of the gospel. He not only dwelt upon the grace 
that made him an apostle, but turned their attention to the wonderful 
message of Christ’s reconciling the world to himself, and to the glories 
of immortality. He expressed feelingly his desire to build them up 
in the grace of God and thus showed himself a true minister of Christ. 
The collection for the saints at Jerusalem was urged and the manner 
in which it should be taken given in detail, with instructions to send 
it by someone else, so that he would not be liable to the charge of using 
it. Paul visited them after this, and the few later references indicate 
that his authority was fully established, and that he continued to take 
a special interest in them. 


C. THE IMPORTANCE OF THESE EPISTLES 


The genuineness of these letters is disputed by very few. They 
were freely used and referred to in the early church, the first letter was 
definitely mentioned by Clement of Rome in the first century, and 
early in the second century both epistles seem to be known. The 
setting is true to the times, the conditions and the details are well 
given, and the style and contents fully establish Paul as the author. 

These are among the most popular of Paul’s letters, and the fre- 
quency of their use gives them an unbroken history and a general 
acceptance. They are very useful and deal with the most practical 
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affairs of life. He discussed marriage, the permanence of the family, 
purity, intercourse with their neighbors and the pagan society around 
them, propriety of dress, the practical duties of citizenship; the rela- 
tion of the church to the civil courts, to Greek philosophy, and to the 
church asa whole; the relation of rights to duty, the details of worship, 
the Lord’s Supper, the exercise of spiritual gifts, the practical duties 
of ministers to the church and to Christ, Christian liberty and consider- 
ation for the weak, and a wonderful chapter on love. These practical 
subjects, together with the great discussion of the resurrection and 
the glory of the saints, engage the attention of Christians of every age. 

One special attraction in these letters is Paul, the man, shown in 
his writings. He is such a true man in his sympathy and feelings. 
Sometimes his feelings almost overcome his judgment, but at least 
there is the beauty of his personal sympathy. Then there is the 
picture of the early church in its worship, and of its everyday prob- 
lems as they arose. Nowhere in the New Testament are there so 
many details and incidents given that throw light upon the times in 
general and the early church in its practical life. 


Book Rediews 


Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. By A.S.GrpEN. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1909. xv+367 pages. $3.50. 

One of the great problems connected with the study of the Old Testa- 
ment is that of the text. To regain its first estate has kindled the hopes 
and inspired the labors of many scholars. ‘Transmitted through the cen- 
turies in separate books or small collections of books, it comes at last to 
be united into one volume in comparatively recent times. Our fathers 
knew it-as come down from God, complete, never having been in any 
other form or condition. But our age has learned the art of asking ques- 
tions. Why are the books in their present order when it does not agree 
with that of the bibles of many lands, nor with the original ancient records ? 
By what paths have these come hither and how have they fared on the 
way? Our estimation of the character of the biblical message will depend 
in part on our knowledge of the ancestry of the text. The problem of 
the accuracy of transmission, of total or partial loss, of addition and change, 
may be serious if not vital. To satisfy our hearts we must search the high- 
ways of the years, we must call on the ages to produce the jewels they 
have received and given in heritage, that at last we may come back to 
the setting of the crown in its primal beauty. 

All these things have been in the mind of our author. The present 
volume is a helpful sketch of the manuscripts, documents, versions, and 
editions which connect our Old Testament text with its earliest known 
form. The writer has prefaced the main thesis of the book by a short 
résumé of the Semitic family of languages of which those of the Old Testa- 
ment were no mean members. There follows a review of the origin, 
character, extent, and later modifications of the art of writing among the 
Hebrews. When their language had passed from daily life and was 
retained in sacred use, we find later generations devising a vocalic system 
to transmit unimpaired the proper readings of a vowelless script. Through 
this medium Jewish scholars have given us the text as it existed in their 
day. ‘These Massorites, or scribes, worked with painstaking care. They 
gathered earlier translations, traditions, and textual readings—the Tar- 
gums, Kabbalah, and Keri’s—and prepared a great collection of notes, 
critical discussions, and explanations, called the Massorah. The vast 
amount of labor they expended and the diligence with which they sought 
to transmit the text accurately, may be estimated from the fact that they 
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counted the number of verses in each book, marked its middle point, 
took careful knowledge of the conventional signs, and tabulated these 
mechanical data at the close of the book. 

But our materials are not confined to Jewish sources or records. The 
biographies of the great versions of the early centuries is extremely inter- 
esting and compels conviction of their importance for present research. 
We are dependent upon them in large measure for the success that we 
have attained. They enable us to antedate by centuries the earliest 
Hebrew sources. Beginning with the Syriac versions the author goes on 
to a lengthy description of the Septuagint to which, because of its origin, 
aim, and character, no other document can approach in importance. The 
early Greek versions, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
are noted for striking characteristics so helpful to our purpose. Zealous 
efforts to correct corruptions are met with in Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius 
whose texts became rivals for acknowledgment as the standard Septuagint. 
The Latin versions are next in order. Their history and relations are 
discussed, as likewise the one which stands as a monument to Jerome’s 
zeal and scholarship. The activity of the present Pope in endeavoring to 
secure a revision of the Vulgate gives it added interest for our day. Then 
follow the histories of the Egyptian, Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, 
and Gothic versions. Thus in review there passes before us the succession 
of the priceless documents which have involved heroic labors, inspired 
hidden sacrifice, and, in the hour of calamity, have been secreted at the 
price of life itself. 

With the introduction of printing we enter upon a period of noble tasks. 
Beginning with a printed edition of the Psalms in 1477 we find the first 
complete Hebrew Bible printed in 1488. The first manual edition was 
issued from the Bomberg press in Venice in 1517. Several rabbinic 
Bibles under the editorship of able Jewish scholars soon followed. The 
Biblia Magna Rabbinica having text, commentaries, notes, and Targums 
was published in 1724-27. A marked advance was made in the study of 
the text by Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, professor of Hebrew in Oxford, by 
whom many manuscripts were collated and the variant readings noted. 
His work appeared in 1776-80. All the great Polyglot Bibles have the 
Hebrew text. In our own generation we have critical editions of the texts 
of each of the books published separately. These represent the work of 
the ripest and best scholarship of modern times. 

The closing chapter is mostly foreign to the author’s theme and sets 
forth at too great a length his solution of the Pentateuchal problem. The 
book is well illustrated, is written in a popular style, commands a subject 
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of keen interest and growing appreciation for the student of the Old Testa- 
ment, and should have a place in every up-to-date library. 


R. H. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible. The Schweich Lec- 
tures, 1908. By S.R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1909. viiit+95 pages. 35. 

In view of the fact that the three lectures published in this volume are 
the introductory course of lectures on the Schweich foundation,’ Professor 
Driver saw fit, ‘‘firstly (Lecture I) to give some account of the progress 
that had been made during the past century in the principal branches of 
research enumerated in the trust deed, and afterward (Lectures II and III) 
to give an outline of the new knowledge respecting Palestine which had 
been obtained recently, partly from the inscriptions, and partly from the 
excavations in Palestine itself, which had formed during the last ten years 
such an important and interesting development of archaeological investiga- 
tion.” The first half of the book, therefore, summarizes the results of 
the travels, explorations, and excavations carried on in Egypt, Babylonia, 
Arabia, and the countries which were occupied by the more immediate 
neighbors of ancient Israel, while the second half takes up more in detail 
the excavations in Canaan itself. 

Although necessarily but a rapid survey of the results of these excava- 
tions, etc., upon the interpretation of the Bible, this book is especially 
welcome as the work of one who is primarily a biblical scholar. Of the 
vast number of books, pamphlets, and articles upon the light which the 
excavations, especially those in Assyria and Babylonia, have thrown upon 
the Old Testament, the majority have been written, not by Old Testament 
scholars, but by Assyriologists or theologians. Most of the former are 
pan-Babylonians—Winckler and his school—who see in Israel nothing 
but a small border state dominated politically and intellectually by Baby- 
lonia, and in the Old Testament a mere reflection of the Babylonian Welt- 
anschauung. The latter gladly accept some or all of the ‘‘results” of the 
excavations, but succeed in harmonizing them with the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Old’ Testament. Both parties seem to be agreed upon 
one point, namely, that archaeology has completely overthrown the 


« The Schweich Trust was founded in 1907 in memory of the late Leopold Schweich 
of Paris. The trust fund is to be devoted ‘‘to the furtherance of research in the 
archaeology, art, history, languages, and literature of ancient civilization with refer- 
ence to biblical study.” 
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“theories” of the critics. Professor Driver gives us the plain statements 
of the inscriptions, and, when they agree with the parallel records of the 
Old Testament, notes the agreement. But when they do not agree, he 
makes no attempt to harmonize or explain away the disagreement, nor 
does he seek to discredit the inscriptions by telling us that the Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings were wicked, cruel, self-seeking, and therefore their 
accounts are not reliable. It must be confessed that Professor Driver 
lays too little rather than too much stress upon the influence of Babylonia 
upon Israel. But as he says, the question is too large a one to take up 
in these lectures, and he therefore merely states his conclusion that this 
‘‘influence was real, but not extensive, and confined to externals.” 

The discussion of the early history of Canaan as learned from the 
Tell el-Amarna letters and the Egyptian inscriptions is excellent. The 
criticism of the biblical accounts of the Exodus in view of the inscrip- 
tions of Merneptah and other Pharaohs, might have been more radical. 
But here too it may be wiser to hold ‘‘our judgment in suspense.” 

In the second half of the book which takes up the excavations at Tell el- 
Hesy, the ancient Lachish, Gezer, Taanach, Jericho, and other Palestinian 
mounds, especial attention is given to the ‘‘religious antiquities” —high- 
places, mazzebahs, figures of the goddess Ashtoreth, human sacrifices, 
foundation sacrifices, lamp and bowl deposits, and other objects which have 
to do with the cults of the ancient inhabitants of Canaan. Beyond any 
doubt the excavations in Palestine itself afford us the best means of under- 
standing the early religion of Israel as well as its later development. For 
they demonstrate clearly that there was no abrupt break between the 
Canaanite and Israelite civilizations, but that the latter superseded the 
former only after a struggle which spread over centuries, and by a con- 
quest by assimilation rather than by arms. This conclusion had been 
arrived at by a critical study of the Old Testament itself even before exca- 
vations in Palestine were begun. The excavations have not only demon- 
strated the correctness of this conclusion, but they have furnished the 
means of reconstructing a fairly accurate picture of the Canaanite civiliza- 
tion and religion. And thus we understand better than ever before the 
meaning of the protests of the prophets against ‘‘following after Baal.” 

Professor Driver justly criticizes many of the interpretations of Old 
Testament passages suggested by the excavators in Palestine on the strength 
of the results of their excavations. This suggests the last point to be 
made in this review, namely, the necessity of subjecting the results of the 
excavations to the critical examination of Old Testament scholars. The 
excavators are either by nature, or in some cases, by necessity, too apt to 
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be ultra-conservative. But just as the critical student of the Old Testa- 
ment is more likely to see the bearing of the results of the excavations 
upon the interpretation of the Old Testament, so the critical historian 
must be appealed to for the correct interpretation of the historical move- 
ments underlying the different strata brought to light by the excavator. 
The important historical problem today is to trace the movements of the 
Mediterranean peoples, of whom the Philistines were a part, in Palestine, 


and to determine their influence. 
D. D. LUCKENBILL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


How God Has Spoken: Or, Divine Revelation in Nature, in Man, 
in Hebrew History, and in Jesus Christ. By JoHN WILSON, 
M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1909. 
xvi + 344 pages. $2.00. 

From his exile home in Switzerland the author pours forth his soul 
in glowing language regarding ‘‘the unfolding process of divine revelation 
in its successive stages and progressive unity.”” Forced to abandon regular 
pastoral work on account of ill health, he has found among the Alps pro- 
longed life and has used his time with profit. His style is easy, flowing, and 
at times eloquent, and his spirit is religious and enthusiastic. His task 
is to answer the question: ‘‘How far is the character of the God depicted 
in the Christian revelation commensurate with the grandeur of the material 
cosmos, as exhibited in the most recent results of science ?” 

In working out our thesis, we obtain glimpses of a great purpose unfolding 
from age to age, alike in the molecular constitution of matter; in the origin, 
growth, and decay of solar systems; ‘in the emergence and maintenance of life; 
in the nature and history of man, especially in Hebrew history; and in the advent 
of One who has been declared to be the manifestation in human form of that 
divine Logos, who was the agent in creation and the basis and prototype of all 
divine revelation (pp. vii, viii). 

The five parts are as follows: ‘‘ Revelation of God in Nature,” “‘ Revela- 
tion of God in Man’s Nature,” ‘Revelation of God in Hebrew Religion,” 
‘*Revelation of God by Incarnation,” ‘Revelation of God in the Atone- 
ment.” The conclusion is that the successive stages of revelation are 
closely linked together; that the Hebrew revelation, though imperfect, 
presented a loftier view of the character of God than did any preceding or 
contemporary religion; and that in Christ we find the culmination of the 
divine revealing purpose. 

The author cherishes the hope that his book ‘“‘may be found a useful 
compendium of information, and especially that some earnest souls among 
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the younger generation may receive helpful inspiration and guidance from 
its pages.”” Doubtless many will be profited, but not chiefly “‘among the 
younger generation.”” The problems do not present themselves to the 
author in the way in which they are felt today. To be sure, he has been 
at great pains, as he says: 

One great difficulty has been to condense the available material into a suffi- 
ciently limited compass; and what here appears is scarcely one-third of what 
has been actually written, whilst the bibliography of works consulted for each 
chapter would frequently occupy many pages (p. xi). 


If so, the works consulted must in considerable measure have been the 
wrong ones, or else they were not used to the best advantage. For example, 
the author states that he has kept in view and duly considered such ques- 
tions as that of the sources of our knowledge of Jesus, “‘but since this 
department of the subject assumed too extensive proportions to be incor- 
porated with this work, it has been reserved for separate publication” 
(p. ix). But the parts of the work that have to do with the historical 
Jesus betray slight familiarity with the present status of literary and his- 
torical criticism. His favorite gospel for proof-texts appears to be the 
Fourth. 

The book manifests no captiousness or dogmatism. One must 
admire the fervent and truly religious spirit of the author, his love of the 
natural sciences, and many beautiful thoughts to which he gives expres- 
sion. In its mechanical features the book is attractive, in spite of several 


typographical errors. 
Joun C. GRANBERY 
Cuicaco, ILt. 
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New Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 


ErerpMans. B. D. “The Book of the Covenant and the Decalogue,” The Expositor, 
July, 1909, pp. 21-33. 
Setting aside the generally accepted theory of the analysis of the Hexateuch in 
favor of one of his own making, Eerdmans strives to demonstrate the Mosaic origin 
of these laws. 


Woops, F. H. “Ezekiel, chap. iv: A Psychological and Pathological Problem,” 

Tbid., pp. 48-55. 

A clever suggestion as to the meaning of the account of Ezekiel’s strange actions. 
The prophet was paralyzed for the time in question; he interpreted this affliction as a 
command of Jehovah. 

LaAnNcpon, S. “Babylon at the Time of the Exile,” /bid., pp. 82-96. 

The first of a series of articles on this theme. This one is occupied with the setting 
forth of the plan of the city of Babylon as it has been revealed by the excavations now in 
progress there under German direction. ‘The accounts of Herodotus are thereby shown 
to be largely fanciful. 

Porter, F.C. ‘The Bearing of Historical Studies on the Historical Use of the Bible,” 

The Harvard Theological Review, July, 1909, pp. 253-76. 

An evaluation of the effects of historical criticism upon the use of the Scriptures. 
Fine discrimination and penetrating insight make this an article of great helpfulness 
to the modern student. 

ErErpMANS, B. D. “A New Development in Old Testament Criticism,’’ The Hibbert 

Journal, July, 1909, pp. 813-26. 

The “new development”? is the fresh view of the origin of the early Old Testament 
literature for which Eerdmans himself is responsible. He would do away with the 
J, E, and P documents of the Hexateuch and substitute a new analysis which in some 
respects is more subversive of traditional views than the current hypothesis has been. 
KLEINERT, P. “Zur Religions- und Kulturgeschichtlichen Stellung des Buches Kohe- 

leth,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, July, 1909, pp. 493-529- 


An exposition of the view that Ecclesiastes was called forth as a Jewish apologetic 
by the life-and-death struggle which set in between Greek and Hebrew ideals in Pales- 
tine immediately after the conquest by Alexander. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


CALLUAUD, PIERRE. Le probléme de la résurrection du Christ. Etude des diverses 
hypothéses. (Bibliothéque de Critique Religieuse.) Paris: Nourry, 1909. Pp, 
158. Fr. 2.50. 

After reviewing the various theories of the resurrection—revivification, vision, 
spiritual body, and apparent death, the writer settles upon the last as most deserving 
of notice, and after examining the objections to it, declares it, although by no means 
free from difficulties, the most likely explanation. He offers little new and nothing con- 
vincing, however, in support of this view, which presents insuperable moral difficulties. 
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Worstey, F. W. The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists. Edinburgh: Clark, 1909. 
Pp. 181. 

Mr. Worsley institutes a comparison of the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptic 
Gospels from various points of view and finds his results by no means inconsistent with 
the apostolic authorship of the Gospel of John. While his study shows some acuteness 
and originality, he is not always fully alive to the difficulties of the traditional position, 
as, for example, in his discussion of the testimony of Papias. He has produced an 
interesting, but somewhat ex parte treatment of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
but his study hardly justifies the conclusion that he bases upon it, nor is his attitude 
toward Johannine criticism always fair. 

PFLEIDERER, Otto. Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in Their 
Historical Connections. Translated by W. Montgomery. Vol. II. New York: 
Putnam, 1909. Pp. 510. $3.00. 

The translation of Professor Pfleiderer’s Primitive Christianity is bringing that 
valuable work within the reach of English readers. The second volume discusses the 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts, the preaching of Jesus, and the faith of the first disciples. The 
work is well known in German, and its translator has performed an important service 
for New Testament study by putting it into English. 

ARTICLES 

SANDERS, H. A. ‘Age and Ancient Home of the Biblical Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection,” American Journal of Archaeology, 1909, pp. 130-41. 

Professor Sanders reports that his gospel manuscript contains one quire written 
in a different hand from the rest of the manuscript. He inclines to the curious view 
that this quire is a remnant of the parent manuscript from which the rest (excepting 
Matthew) was copied. The reference to Timothy in the subscription to Mark leads 
Professor Sanders to think that these manuscripts once belonged to a church of Timothy 
near the pyramids, which he finds mentioned in Abu Salih. The grounds presented in 
support of this seem hardly sufficient. Excellent facsimiles enrich this important 
paper. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


Tippy, W. M. The Socialized Church. Addresses before the First National Con- 
ference of the Social Workers of Methodism, St. Louis, November 17-19, 1908. 
New York: Eaton and Mains, 1909. Pp. 288. $1.00. 


Evidences of the church’s interest and activity along social lines such as are afforded 
by the convention of Methodists here reported and the systematic effort of the Presby- 
terians to study the labor question and help in its solution are the best signs of the 
vitality and modernness of Christianity. 


BATTEN, S.Z. The Christian State: The State, Democracy, and Christianity. Phila- 
delphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1909. Pp. 458. $1.50. 


A good solid book the reading of which would awaken many a man from his lethargy 
as a citizen and convert him into an active helper in the task of making state and national 
life to conform more and more closely to the ideal of the kingdom of God. Dr. Batten 
is conversant with the best literature upon his subject. 


Foster, E.C. The Boy and the Church. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times 


Co., 1909. Pp. 188. $0.75. 


A capital little book of practical advice for grown-ups in their well-meant efforts 
to be of help to boys. 
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